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^^Outside  the  Cahin^^: 
A  Study  of  the  Black  Unspoken 
in  William  Faulkner^s 
That  Evening  Sun^^ 


u 


Nick  Gaskill 


In  his  short  story,  "That  Evening  Sun,"  William  Faulkner  pulls  together  racial  issues  and  concerns 

about  the  inadequacy  of  language,  two  themes  that  run  throughout  his  work,  and  expresses  the  complex 

linguistic  position  of  Nancy,  a  black  laundress  in  the  ante-bellum  South.   Through  an  analysis  of  the 

speech  acts  in  the  narrative,  with  a  focus  on  the  non-verbal  factors,  I  show  how  Nancy  cannot 

sufficiently  represent  her  thoughts  and  feelings  within  the  hegemonic  white  language  and  how  Jesus, 

her  absent  husband,  embodies  the  "black  unspoken,"  or  the  very  words  that  Nancy  cannot  articulate. 

In  arguing  my  position,  I  draw  heavily  from  a  close  reading  of  the  story's  symbolism  and  from  the 

instances  of  communication  (or  attempted  communication)  between  the  characters. 


In  an  essay  analyzing  speech  act  theory  in 
Faulkner's  work,  Paula  Sunderman  claims 
that  "literary  discourse  in  'That  Evening 
Sun'  provides  the  medium  for  the  meaning  of 
the  story"  (306).   In  agreeing  with  Sunder- 
man's  comments,  I  stress  the  unspoken  aspects 
of  the  discourse  over  the  spoken^what  is 
unable  to  be  said  above  what  is  said— and  lay 
emphasis  on  the  way  in  which  race  plays  into 
the  language  of  William  Faulkner's  short  story. 
In  the  text,  Faulkner  presents  the  struggles  of 
Nancy,  a  black  maid-servant  for  the  Compson 
family,  to  express  herself  adequately  within  the 
parameters  of  southern  antebellum  English,  a 
language  created  and  perpetuated  by  white 
males.  Within  the  narrative,  Faulkner 
explores  the  inability  of  language  to  convey 
meaning,  as  he  does  in  more  elaborate  works 
such  as  The  Sound  and  the  Fury  and  Absolom, 
Absolom'.,  yet  he  focuses  his  study  by  paying 
special  attention  to  issues  of  race.  Quentin 
Compson  narrates  Nancy's  story  fifteen  years 
after  the  fact,  weaving  together  the  innocence 
of  a  child  and  the  guilt  of  an  adult  to  relate 
the  breakdown  of  a  person  pushed  outside  of 


the  hegemonic  method  of  speaking.   After 
addressing  the  ways  in  which  the  white  char- 
acters in  the  text  use  language  to  suppress  the 
black  characters,  1  will  develop  an  analysis  of 
Nancy  and  Jesus,  maintaining  that  the  former 
cannot  function  efficiently  within  white  lan- 
guage and  that  the  latter  represents  what  I  will 
call  the  "black  unspoken,"  or  African- 
American  feelings  outside  of  the  available  dis- 
course. 

According  to  Sunderman,  the  racial  identity 
and  socio-economic  factors  of  those  involved 
in  linguistic  discourse  "interact  with  the  ver- 
bal message  and  contribute  to  the  meaning"  of 
the  words  (306).   Appropriately,  the  way  in 
which  the  whites,  both  adults  and  children, 
address  Nancy  perpetuates  racial  stereotypes 
and  asserts  an  assumed  authority.   First,  Mr. 
Compson  and  the  jailer  address  Nancy  as  a 
member  of  a  lesser  race.   For  example,  in  an 
attempt  to  console  his  nervous  maid-servant, 
Mr.  Compson  tells  Nancy  that  she  will  "be  the 
first  thing  [he'll]  see  in  the  kitchen"  the  follow- 
ing morning  (Faulkner  258,  italics  mine).   By 
referring  to  Nancy  as  a  "thing,"  Mr.  Compson 
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casually  objectifies  her  (Brown  355). 
Furthermore,  Nancy  and  the  other  black  char- 
acters in  the  text  refer  to  Nancy's  residence  as 
a  "house,"  while  Mr.  Compson  and  other 
white  characters  refer  to  it  as  a  "cabin,"  thus 
emphasizing  the  inferiority  of  the  building  to 
the  Compson  home  (Skei  193).  The  jailer 
presents  similarly  biased  assumptions  when  he 
reasons  that  Nancy  must  have  been  on 
cocaine  when  she  tried  to  hang  herself  since 
no  black  person,  according  to  his  logic,  would 
have  the  courage  to  take  his  or  her  own  lite 
while  sober.   Since,  the  jailer  assumes,  "a  nig- 
ger full  of  cocaine  wasn't  a  nigger  any  longer," 
then  Nancy  had  to  be  on  cocaine  when  she 
attempted  suicide  (Faulkner  235;  Perrine  299). 
One  should  note,  however,  that  many  of  the 
verbal  slights  directed  towards  Nancy,  espe- 
cially those  from  Mr.  Compson,  do  not  carry 
overtly  malicious  intents;  rather,  they  display 
the  products  of  the  pervading  racist  mindset  ot 
the  time  and  its  equally  biased  linguistic  prac- 
tices. 

Faulkner  shows  the  children  in  the  story 
developing  similar  attitudes  towards  Nancy 
and  Dilsey  in  their  speech,  perpetuating  the 
linguistic  construction  of  racial  priveledge. 
For  instance,  in  opposition  to  southern  codes 
of  address,  the  children  refer  to  Nancy  and  the 
other  servants  by  their  first  names,  a  gesture 
that  exhibits  a  lack  of  respect  and  an  assertion 
of  superiority  (Sunderman  307).   In  addition, 
Jason's  somewhat  jarring  comments  that  wind 
their  way  throughout  various  sections  of  the 
narrative  show  him  forming  a  conception  of 
the  term  "nigger"  by  placing  Nancy  and  Dilsey 
inside  its  parameters  and  separating  himself 
from  it.   Basically,  he  works  to  define  his  own 
identity   in  terms  of  the  distinction  between 
himself  and  the  Other,  in  this  case  African 
Americans,  and  in  the  end  he  represents  the 
transference  of  prejudice  from  one  generation 
to  the  next.  The  sheer  number  of  repetitions 
of  "nigger"  within  the  text  signals  the  impor- 
tance of  the  word  in  the  concept  of  racist  lan- 
guage. The  phrase  carries  obvious  racist  con- 
notations, yet  we  see  the  black  characters  of 
the  story  internalizing  it  and  using  it  in  refer- 


ence to  themselves.   Equally  disconcerting, 
the  children  become  accustomed  to  it  and, 
probably  unbeknownst  to  them,  contribute  to 
the  suppression  of  a  culture  through  their  use 
of  it.   By  having  his  characters,  especially  the 
young  ones,  say  the  word  so  often  and  so  casu- 
ally, Faulkner  ensures  that  the  modern  reader 
does  not  overlook  its  pervasive  commentary 
on  racial  themes.   In  the  voices  of  the 
Compson  children,  Faulkner  addresses  the 
constructed  nature  of  racial  difference  and  the 
acquisition  of  such  stereotypes  by  new  genera- 
tions. 

Although  it  does  not  fit  into  the  category  of 
verbal  address  towards  Nancy,  Quentin's  open- 
ing description  of  the  laundresses  and  his 
repeated  mention  of  Nancy's  black  hat  empha- 
size the  arbitrary  nature  of  many  racial  stereo- 
types.  For  instance,  by  mentioning  that  the 
servants  carried  the  laundry  between  "the 
kitchen  door  of  the  white  house  and  the  black- 
ened washpot  beside  the  cabin  door  in  Negro 
Hollow,"  Quentin  sets  up  the  distinction 
between  the  "white"  residence  and  the  "black- 
ened" area  for  the  servants  (Faulkner  2158, 
italics  mine).   Notice  how  the  washpot  next 
to  Negro  Hollow  is  "blackened"  and  not 
"black."  Faulkner  implies  that  racial  construc- 
tion is  a  process  by  which  we  come  to  assign 
certain  attributes  to  people  without  concern 
for  their  individuality.   Quentin  then  goes  on 
to  mention  the  black  hat  that  Nancy  wears  on 
top  of  the  laundry  pile  on  her  head.   The 
notion  of  a  hat  that  is  put  on,  or  assumed, 
reiterates  the  idea  that  Nancy's  blackness  is 
something  she  has  been  forced  to  wear. 
Moreover,  Quentin  tells  us  that  the  hat  "never 
bobbed  or  wavered,"  and  these  descriptions  of 
rigidity  suggest  the  concrete-ness  of  many 
stereotypes.   Later,  Quentin's  seemingly  need- 
less mention  of  the  hat  in  other  places  in  the 
narrative  supports  the  idea  that  the  hat  does 
indeed  hold  significance  beyond  that  of  an 
article  of  clothing.  Interestingly,  despite  the 
"blackening"  of  Nancy's  character,  her  skin 
color  is  described  only  as  "brown"  (Slabey 
409).   The  clash  between  these  two  terms  of 
characterization,  emphasizes  the  basically 
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inaccurate  nature  of  racial  stereotypes. 
Thus,  Quentin's  child-like  narration  furthers 
Faulkner's  study  of  race  construction. 

While  various  critics  have  concerned  them- 
selves with  examining  the  implications  and 
illocutionary  effects  of  the  speech  acts  in 
Faulkner's  short  story,  as  shown  above,  most 
have  overlooked  the  importance  of  what  can- 
not be  said  and  therefore  does  not  appear  in 
the  speech  acts.  To  begin,  we  should  note 
that  people  cannot  effectively  communicate  if 
they  do  not  share  certain  common  experiences 
(Larsen  20).   As  a  result,  according  to  Eric 
Larsen,  "literal  or  absolute  meaning,  verbal 
statement  of  meaning,  does  not  exist"  (20). 
Few  would  argue  against  the  idea  that  blacks 
and  whites  experience  the  world  in  different 
ways.   Fewer  still  would  claim  that  the  experi- 
ences of  blacks  and  whites  in  the  Jim  Crow 
era  South  were  at  all  comparable. 
Consequently,  they  cannot  share  adequate 
communication  through  language  in  an  envi- 
ronment where  racial  stereotypes  and  preju- 
dices pervade  their  interactions,  especially 
when  the  language  used  was  created  by  white 
males  and  based  solely  on  their  experiences. 
Nancy  does  not  share  common  experiences 
with  the  Compsons  and  therefore  she  cannot 
truly  communicate  with  them;  she  is  outside 
of  their  language.   Pulling  from  Faulkner's 
characterization  of  Nancy  and  Jesus  I  will  now 
show  how  Nancy  needs  more  than  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Compsons  to  express  herself  and 
how  Jesus  embodies  what  is  lacking  in  that 
language. 

In  "That  Evening  Sun,"  Faulkner's  charac- 
terization of  Nancy  through  Quentin's  descrip- 
tions and  her  own  comments  reveal  her  as  a 
black  woman  ostracized  by  white  language. 
For  instance,  Quentin  initially  presents  Nancy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  story  in  terms  of  her 
job  and  servant  position  to  the  Compsons — 
namely,  as  a  laundress — thus,  immediately 
characterizing  her  as  inferior  and  outside  of 
white  society  (Sunderman  306).  In  addition, 
one  of  the  first  physical  descriptions  of  Nancy 
is  the  mention  of  her  missing  teeth,  which  we 
later  discover  were  kicked  out  by  Mr.  Stovall, 


a  bank  cashier  and  local  church  deacon. 
Obviously,  losing  teeth  would  impair  one's 
ability  to  form  words  and  communicate,  so 
immediately  we  see  hints  of  Nancy's  verbal 
disadvantage.   One  should  note  that  she 
acquires  this  impairment  when  she  violates 
verbal  social  conventions  by  referring  to  Mr. 
Stovall  in  terms  of  his  race  ("white  man")  and 
using  language,  specifically  a  shift  from  second 
to  third  person,  to  publicly  expose  their  sexual 
relations  (Sunderman  309).  The  story,  from 
its  beginning  paragraphs,  prepares  the  reader 
for  the  marginalization  and  discrimination  to 
which  Nancy  falls  victim. 

As  the  story  develops,  Nancy  exhibits  a  kind 
of  rupture  in  her  being  that  reflects  the  separa- 
tion between  her  intended  meanings  in  com- 
munication and  the  media  available  for  their 
expression.   First,  when  Nancy  holds  the  cof- 
fee cup  and  sits  with  the  children  in  the 
kitchen,  she  seems  to  split  into  two  people: 
one  who  looks  at  the  children  and  another 
who  makes  the  odd  sound  (Faulkner  244). 
Moreover,  Quentin  tells  us  that  her  eyes 
looked  "emptied"  and  that  "she  talked  like  her 
eyes  looked,  like  her  eyes  watching  us  and  her 
voice  talking  to  us  did  not  belong  to  her" 
(Faulkner  250).   Her  words  are  empty;  they 
fail  to  encompass  any  meaning,  and  they  have 
been  separated  from  their  intended  purpose. 
In  addition,  her  speech  is  described  as  existing 
as  if  "nobody  had  made  it,  like  it  came  from 
nowhere  and  went  nowhere,  until  it  was  like 
Nancy  was  not  there  at  all"  (Faulkner  242). 
Next,  Quentin  portrays  her  words  as  going  out 
and  fading  like  a  candle  (Faulkner  242). 
Nancy's  attempt  at  using  language  to  express 
herself  has  disappeared  in  a  sense  and  left  her 
without  a  voice.   She  has  become  separated 
from  an  adequate  mode  of  expression  and 
finds  herself,  as  Quentin  later  describes  her, 
"outside  the  cabin"  of  language.   If  language  is 
the  structure  in  which  we  interact  with  others, 
Nancy  has  been  forced  outside  of  it  by  the 
white  community  (Faulkner  250).   As  the 
characterization  of  Nancy  reveals,  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  available  verbal  tools  to  margin- 
alized peoples  ultimately  causes  the  disappear- 
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ance  of  the  subject  from  methods  of  discourse. 

Throughout  the  depiction  of  Nancy, 
Faulkner  stresses  the  separation  of  the  protag- 
onist's self  and  her  hands,  another  recurring 
example  of  Nancy's  detachment.   In  analyzing 
this  aspect  of  Faulkner's  character,  we  should 
keep  in  mind  the  connection  between  hands 
and  linguistic  signs.   On  the  most  basic  level, 
both  hands  and  signs  work  to  point  to  other 
objects  in  an  attempt  to  convey  meaning.   We 
use  linguistic  signs  to  point  to  various  signi- 
fieds,  and  we  use  our  hands  to  direct  attention 
towards  other  objects.   This  function  of  hands 
finds  its  way  into  the  process  of  language 
acquisition  when  a  parent,  or  one  learned  in 
linguistic  discourse,  explains  to  a  child  how 
certain  objects  in  the  world  are  referenced  by 
using  the  sign  and  pointing  at  the  object.   As 
a  result,  a  connection  forms  in  the  learner's 
mind  between  the  word  and  its  corresponding 
object,  or  at  least  one  manifestation  of  that 
object.   In  addition,  gesturing  (as  opposed  to 
pointing)  often  accompanies  speaking  in  a 
way  that,  for  many,  connects  the  hands  and 
the  tongue.   It  now  becomes  obvious  that  if 
one  loses  control  over  one's  hands,  then  the 
link  between  intended  meaning,  housed  in  the 
mind,  and  available  methods  of  communica- 
tion, for  these  purposes  located  in  the  hands, 
falls  apart.   In  the  end,  such  a  person  would 
have  trouble  expressing  herself  as  a  result  of 
the  detachment. 

An  analysis  of  only  a  few  of  the  many 
instances  in  "That  Evening  Sun"  in  which 
Nancy's  hands  become  the  point  of  focus 
reveals  such  a  separation  between  mind  and 
body,  between  comprehensive  thought  and 
limited  expression.   In  the  exposition  of  the 
story,  we  see  Nancy  carrying  laundry  without 
the  use  of  her  hands,  and  later  we  see  that  her 
hands  prevent  her  from  taking  her  own  life  in 


the  jail  cell.   Moreover,  they  seem  impervious 
to  heat  when  Nancy  absentmindedly  places 
them  on  lamps  and  fires  or  spills  coffee  on 
them,  and  once  they  are  described  as  looking 
like  they  were  "tied  to  her  wrist  with  a  string" 
(Faulkner  252).   Her  hands  go  against  her  will 
and  appear  disconnected  to  the  rest  of  her 
body,  symbolizing  the  way  in  which  language 
is  destined  to  go  against  Nancy's  will  and 
detach  itself  from  her.   As  long  as  she  remains 
confined,  yet  pushed  away,  by  the  hegemonic 
language,  she  will  not  be  able  to  make  proper 
use  of  her  hands. 

The  effects  of  Nancy's  inability  to  find  true 
meaning  in  expression  extend  to  her  own 
comments  and  speech  patterns.  Nancy  speaks 
differently  than  the  white  characters  in  the 
story  in  an  attempt  to  build  an  adequate  lin- 
guistic "house"  for  herself.   Other  characters 
often  misunderstand  her,  as  in  the  case  when 
Quentin  tells  us  that  she  says  "oh  or  no,  I 
don't  know  which"  (Faulkner  242).   Faulkner 
relates  one  verbal  exchange  between  Nancy 
and  the  Compson  children  as  follows: 

"'Was  it  Jesus?'  Caddy  said.   'Did  he  try  to 
come  into  the  kitchen?' 

'Jesus,'  Nancy  said.   Like  this: 
Jeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesus"  (Faulkner  242). 

In  this  case,  Nancy's  language  deviates  so 
far  from  the  norm  that  Quentin  has  to 
describe  it  in  his  own  narration,  because  it 
cannot  be  represented  inside  of  quotation 
marks  in  the  story  (i.e.  within  white  lan- 
guage).^  Next,  even  Nancy's  attempts  at  non- 
verbal "speech  acts"  in  the  "sounds  that 
Negroes  make"  fall  short  of  sufficiency. 
Quentin  describes  the  noises  as  "not  singing 
and  not  unsinging,"  and  none  of  the  other 
characters  in  the  story  can  even  begin  to 
understand  what  Nancy  means  (247). 
Frustrated  by  the  lack  of  words  to  suit  her  pur- 


'  This  technique  in  describing  Nancy's  speech  becomes  of  interest  when  one  considers  that, 
according  to  The  Sound  and  the  Fury  published  two  years  prior  to  "That  Evening  Sun,"  Quentin 
committed  suicide  six  years  before  he  narrates  this  story.   In  other  words,  one  could  say  that  he 
has  moved  beyond  language  and  can  therefore  relate  the  strange  way  in  which  Nancy  says 
"Jesus." 
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poses,  Nancy  tries  to  create  her  own  verbal 
signs.   However,  Nancy's  efforts  to  express  her- 
self once  again  evade  her  white  employers  and 
leave  her  misrepresented. 

In  a  more  recognizable  fashion,  Nancy's  use 
of  slang  and  words  with  double-meanings  sets 
her  apart  from  traditional  white  language, 
although  it  does  not  allow  her  to  completely 
transcend  it.   In  using  such  phrases  as  "I  ain't 
studyin  no  breakfast"  and  "what  yawl  mean, 
chunking  my  house,"  Nancy  works  with  the 
words  that  white  language  has  given  her  and 
uses  them  in  an  original  way  as  an  attempt  to 
better  express  her  feelings  (Faulkner  234). 
Even  if  one  does  not  see  the  slang  as  accom- 
plishing her  goal  of  expression,  one  cannot 
deny  that  it  succeeds  in  setting  her  speech 
apart  from  that  of  the  Compsons  and  other 
whites,  thus  forging  a  sense  of  individuality 
within  the  imposed  negative  definition  of 
"not-white"  that  Nancy  has  to  bear.   Along 
these  lines,  Dirk  Kuyk,  Betty  Kuyk,  and  James 
A.  Miller  point  out  that  Faulkner  uses  the 
"language  of  the  blues"  to  give  Nancy  some 
freedom  of  verbal  expression.  This  "language" 
includes  the  double  entendres  that  run 
throughout  traditional  blues  lyrics  and  that 
find  their  way  into  "That  Evening  Sun"  when 
Jesus  and  Nancy  discuss  her  pregnancy  in 
terms  of  a  watermelon  coming  from  a  vine 
other  than  Jesus's  (Kuyk  et  al.  38). 
Historically,  the  blues  have  been  a  medium  for 
the  expression  of  African-American  pain  and 
woe,  and  the  language  of  the  blues  in 
Faulkner's  story  provides  Nancy  with  a  way  to 
more  appropriately  express  her  own  suffering. 
These  efforts  depict  the  struggles  inherent  in 
any  attempt  of  a  person  outside  of  a  discourse 
to  work  within  its  structures  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  a  sense  of  authenticity. 

While  Nancy  represents  a  black  character 
trapped  in  a  language  that  both  excludes  and 
confines  her,  Jesus  symbolizes  the  black  unspo- 
ken, or  the  pure  African-American  expression 
that  Nancy  tries  to  attain  throughout  the  text. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  story,  Faulkner 
describes  Jesus  as  an  outsider  to  both  the  black 
and  white  communities.   Mr.  Compson  has 


banned  Jesus  from  his  house,  yet  the  defiant 
black  man  comes  into  the  kitchen  anyway  and 
even  threatens  to  kill  the  white  man  that 
impregnated  his  wife  (Kuyk  et  al.  39).   Within 
the  black  community,  the  lady  who  supposedly 
gave  birth  to  and  raised  Jesus  often  denies 
association  with  him  (Faulkner  239-40). 
Thus,  he  exists  independent  of  the  white  and 
black  communities,  both  of  which  perpetuate 
the  covering-up  of  the  possibility  of  black 
expression  within  a  white  language. 

In  his  absence,  Jesus  best  illustrates  the 
black  unspoken.   Throughout  the  crux  of  the 
story,  Jesus's  presence  is  felt  but  not  seen,  just 
as  a  black  language  is  sensed  as  trying  to  come 
through  in  the  text,  yet  never  actually  heard. 
Furthermore,  Nancy  even  claims  to  know 
what  Jesus  will  do  before  he  knows  himself. 
Such  an  intricate  connection  between  the  two 
would  easily  fit  with  the  idea  that  he  repre- 
sents an  underlying  quality  of  expression  that 
she  has  potential  for  but  cannot  actualize 
given  the  white  linguistic  barriers  placed  upon 
her.  Jesus,  as  the  black  unspoken,  feels 
betrayed  when  his  wife  cheats  on  him  with  a 
white  man  or,  more  specifically,  with  a  white 
man's  language.   Once  rejected,  Jesus  leaves 
his  wife  alone,  at  which  point  she  must  come 
to  terms  with  the  world  using  a  method  of  dis- 
course that  will  not  fully  provide  for  her. 
Consequently,  she  becomes  scared  and  nerv- 
ous.  She  fears  not  so  much  that  Jesus  will 
come  back  to  kill  her  as  she  does  the  possibili- 
ty that  Jesus  will  not  come  back  to  comfort 
her.   However,  one  could  not  expect  her  to 
express  these  sentiments  given  that  Jesus  and 
his  linguistic  connotations  have  gone  away, 
leaving  her  with  no  means  to  express  herself 
except  through  that  which  the  white  culture 
has  given  her.  And  since  the  white  culture 
would  like  to  see  her  situation  as  one  of  no 
consequence,  merely  a  case  of  Negro  marriage 
gone  sour,  the  options  it  offers  are  less  than 
ideal.   Once  left  alone,  Nancy  begins  her 
refrain  of  "I  aint  nothing  but  a  nigger,"  thus 
revealing  a  resignation  to  her  marginalization 
by  white  society  (Faulkner  237).  Without 
Jesus,  she  is  only  a  "nigger,"  only  an  outsider 
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who  can  never  be  fully  involved  with  the  soci- 
ety that  rejects  her. 

The  scene  in  which  Jesus  and  Nancy  discuss 
the  latter's  pregnancy  in  the  Compson  kitchen 
discloses  important  aspects  of  Jesus's  role  in 
the  text.  Jesus  explains  that  while  he  cannot 
go  into  the  white  man's  house,  the  white  man 
can  come  into  his  house  any  time.   As  far  as 
the  white  man  is  concerned,  Jesus  does  not 
have  a  house.   However,  Jesus  maintains  that 
though  the  white  man  can  come  into  his 
house,  he  cannot  kick  him  out  (Faulkner 
236).  To  recognize  the  implications  of  this 
scene,  we  must  view  it  in  light  of  the  previ- 
ously mentioned  metaphor  of  language  as  a 
house,  or  structure,  in  which  we  "live"  and 
interact  with  others.   Although  white  society 
does  not  want  to  acknowledge  that  Jesus  and, 
for  that  matter,  Nancy  do  have  a  house/lan- 
guage of  their  own  which  could  be  accessed 
given  the  necessary  opportunities,  Jesus  main- 
tains that  such  a  medium  exists.   His  refusal  to 
leave  the  "house"  of  black  language  ties  him 
closely  with  the  concept  of  the  black  unspo- 
ken, and  the  dissipation  of  the  integrity  of 
such  a  house  after  his  departure,  shown  when 
Nancy  takes  Mr.  Compson  and  his  children  to 
her  residence  at  various  times  in  the  text, 
seems  to  confirm  the  connection. 

Speaking  in  semiotic  terms,  if  Jesus  is  the 
signified  that  whites  cannot  understand,  then 
the  hogbone  that  Nancy  claims  as  evidence  of 
Jesus's  presence  is  the  corresponding  signifier. 
The  signifier  points  to  Jesus  for  Nancy  but  not 
for  the  Compsons,  which  is  understandable 
considering  that  the  white  family  should  not 
be  expected  to  understand  the  significance  of 
the  black  unspoken.   Significantly,  the  hog- 
bone seems  a  bit  elusive  to  be  taken  in  strictly 
literal  terms.   For  instance,  if  Nancy  did  not 
notice  the  hogbone  until  she  took  the  kids  to 
her  house,  why  did  the  children  not  see  it,  or 
at  least  see  her  move  it?  Why  did  she  not 
show  it  to  Mr.  Compson?  If  she  got  it  earlier 
and  somehow  disposed  of  it,  why  didn't  she 
tell  Dilsey  when  asked  what  proof  she  had 
that  Jesus  was  in  town  (Perrine  304-05)?  The 
sign  here  represents  an  attempt  on  Nancy's 


part  to  manifest  her  potential  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  black  unspoken  in  concrete  terms. 
However,  as  one  would  expect  in  light  of  the 
rest  of  this  paper,  she  cannot  do  it.   Nancy's 
struggles  to  access  Jesus  and,  thus,  break  out  of 
the  confines  of  white  language  and  create  her 
own  form  of  expression  continue  to  fail  in 
both  her  actions  and  her  words. 

At  this  point,  a  few  objections  could  possi- 
bly be  raised  against  my  arguments.   First,  we 
have  the  classic  stumbling  block  that  Faulkner 
probably  had  no  intent  of  depicting  Nancy  as 
trapped  within  an  inadequate  language.   In 
response,  1  maintain  that  if,  as  many  critics 
believe,  Faulkner  succeeds  in  creating  a  realis- 
tic black  woman  who  goes  beyond  the  typical 
stereotypes,  then  it  would  only  be  natural  for 
Nancy  to  suffer  from  the  same  problems  as 
African- Americans  in  the  real  world  (Kuyk  et 
al.  33).   As  noted  above,  the  dissimilarities  in 
basic  experience  prevent  many  blacks  and 
whites  from  connecting  on  a  number  of  pri- 
mary levels  through  language,  so  we  should 
expect  black  and  white  literary  characters  to 
have  similar  difficulties.  Next,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  I  am  not  claiming  that  if 
Nancy  were  to  somehow  vocalize  the  black 
unspoken  then  her  feelings  and  true  meanings 
would  be  perfectly  expressed.   Nor  do  I  believe 
that  a  language  created  and  used  exclusively 
by  Africans  (or  East  Asians  or  Germans,  etc.) 
would  fully  represent  the  intent  of  its  users.   I 
readily  recognize  the  inadequacy  of  all  lan- 
guage; this  paper  simply  emphasizes  the  ways 
in  which  racism  and  ethnic  differences  further 
separate  marginalized  peoples  from  a  medium 
of  adequate  discourse  within  the  language  of 
the  hegemony.  Last,  I  do  not  mean  to  posit 
that  Nancy  strives  towards  a  private  language 
all  her  own  since  Wittgenstein  put  a  damper 
on  that  notion  a  long  time  ago. 

"That  Evening  Sun"  captures  William 
Faulkner  intertwining  concerns  about  the 
inadequacy  of  language  and  racial  issues,  two 
major  themes  that  run  throughout  his  canon, 
and  making  deep  connections  between  the 
way  in  which  people  express  themselves  and 
the  societal  factors  that  have  shaped  their 
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lives.   Along  with  the  more  overt  examples  of 
oppressive  language  used  hy  the  Compsons 
and  other  white  community  members, 
Faulkner's  black  characters  deal  with  problems 
resulting  from  their  marginalization  within  a 
white  language.   The  short  story  contains 
numerous  examples  of  symbolism  and  charac- 
terization methods  that  reinforce  the  themes 
hinted  at  in  the  dialogue,  and  sensitive  readers 
cannot  help  but  sense  that  Nancy  wants  to 
express  something  that  cannot  be  stated  given 
the  tools  she  possesses.   In  the  end,  Faulkner 
leaves  us  with  the  image  of  Nancy,  resigned  to 
her  fate  as  an  outsider  and  slumped  forward  in 
her  chair,  and  he  breaks  off  the  narrative 
abruptly  after  stripping  it  down  to  simplistic 
quotes  followed  by  even  simpler  tag  lines  (i.e. 
"Jason  said,"  "Caddy  said,"  et  cetera) 
(Faulkner  260).   Sadly,  Nancy  has  not  found  a 
way  to  escape  the  confines  of  white  language 
and  truly  express  her  feelings  as  an  African- 
American  woman.  Jesus  does  not  return,  and 
we  question  if  he  ever  could. 
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Art  Therapy: 

An  Overview  As  Seen 

In  An  Alternative 

Education  School 


Celia  Green 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  an  overview  of  art  therapy  as  experienced 

during  an  internship  at  Crossroads  Schools  Second  Chance  program,  an  alternative  education 

high  school  in  Birmingham,  Alabama.   The  goal  of  the  internship  was  to  shadow  the  staff  art  therapist 

Annette  Reynolds,  MPS,  RN ,  ATR-BC,  as  she  attended  group  therapy  sessions  with  students 

throughout  the  day.   The  paper  provides  background  mformation  for  readers  unfamiliar 

with  art  therapy,  as  well  as  specific  examples  of  projects  used  in  art  therapy  and  original  artwork 

created  by  the  students.   A  brief  interpretive  section  is  also  included  to  inform  readers  of  the  types 

of  things  an  art  therapist  would  look  for  in  artwork  that  may  aid  in  the  success  of  therapeutic  sessions. 

"[Art  Therapy]  is  about  trying  to  open  your  mind  up  about  the  world  and  make  you  aware 
of  the  things  around  you."  ~  high  school  student  from  Crossroads  School,  Birmingham,  AL 


According  to  the  American  Art 
Therapy  Association  (2000),  art 
therapy  is  "a  human  service  profession 
that  utilizes  art  media,  images,  the  creative  art 
process,  and  patient/client  responses  to  creat- 
ed product  as  reflections  of  an  individual's 
development,  abilities,  personality,  interests, 
concerns,  and  conflicts"(para.  4).   Put  simply, 
it  utilizes  the  visual  arts  as  a  means  of  commu- 
nication between  the  therapist  and  patient.   It 
is  a  growing  profession  that  has  been  deemed 
an  effective  treatment  in  clinical  settings, 
intensive  care  units,  psychiatric  wards,  reha- 
bilitation clinics,  and  schools  to  name  a  few 
(AATA,  2000).   But  perhaps  the  most  litera- 
ture one  will  find  concerning  art  therapy  will 
be  predominantly  about  adolescent  treatment. 
Shirley  Riley,  author  of  Contemporary  Art 
Therapy  with  Adolescents  (1999),  states  that 
the  success  of  art  therapy  among  adolescent 
populations  is  because  "[one  of  the]  dominant 
traits  of  adolescence  is  their  creativity 


(Malmquist,  1978).  Teenagers  are  willing  to 
draw  and  create  art... freely"  (p.  37),  thus  pro- 
viding the  art  therapist  with  a  quick  insight 
into  the  client's  life  that  may  take  many  ses- 
sions to  reveal  using  strictly  verbal  means  of 
communication  (Reynolds,  personal  commu- 
nication, January  29,  2002).  This  paper  will 
provide  a  basic  overview  of  art  therapy  with 
an  emphasis  on  adolescent  group  therapy  in 
an  alternative  education  school. 

Art  therapy  is  similar  to  other  therapeutic 
approaches  in  terms  of  professional  and  ethical 
standards.  The  main  difference,  however, 
between  art  therapy  and  other  means  of  thera- 
py is  of  course  the  art.   Psychiatrists,  psycholo- 
gists, social  workers,  and  guidance  counselors 
alike  all  focus  strictly  on  verbal  communica- 
tion. (Reynolds,  1999)   However,  evidence 
points  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  think  in 
words,  but  rather  in  visual  images.   For  exam- 
ple, infants  can  easily  recognize  their  mothers 
face  between  six  to  twelve  months,  much 
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sooner  than  they  ever  learn  to  associate  their 
mother  with  the  word  "mama".  (Wadeson, 
1980)   Unlike  these  other  therapists,  the  art 
therapist  use  the  visual  imagery  of  art  to  bring 
forth  issues  from  the  subconscious  to  the  con- 
scious mind  (Reynolds,  1999). 

There  are  two  main  types  of  art  therapy: 
individual  and  group.   For  the  most  part  the 
techniques  used  are  the  same  for  both  individ- 
ual and  group  therapy.   However,  the  main 
differences  between  the  two  are  setting  and 
where  the  therapist's  attention  is  focused  dur- 
ing the  therapy  session.   Individual  art  therapy 
is  found  predominantly  in  clinical  settings.   In 
this  setting,  therapists  can  spend  less  time  set- 
ting up  for  the  therapy  session  and  more  time 
focusing  on  the  individual's  problems.   Group 
art  therapy  however,  which  is  the  preferred 
setting  for  rehabilitation  clinics  and  schools, 
allows  the  therapist  to  see  several  clients  at 
one  time.   In  this  setting  less  attention  is  paid 
to  the  individual;  however,  more  attention 
can  be  allotted  to  the  dynamics  of  the  group, 
which  can  often  reveal  "a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  immediate  crisis  or  social  stressors 
in  the  adolescent  environment"  (Riley,  1999, 
p.104). 

Group  treatment  is  often  preferred  when 
working  with  adolescents  because  it  mimics 
their  natural  desire  to  form  peer  groups  as  sup- 
plements to  and/or  replacements  for  parental 
influence  (Riley,  1999).   Because  of  this,  group 
art  therapy  in  schools  is  a  rapidly  growing 
field.   In  1975,  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act,  or  IDEA,  stated 
that  art  therapy  is  a  reasonable  option  for 
school  systems  that  may  benefit  children 
requiring  a  special  education  (Bush,  1997). 
Although  its  roots  were  as  a  special  education 
measure,  it  has  since  become  popularized  as  a 
field  that  benefits  "normal"  children  as  well 
(Rubin,  1978).  According  to  Janet  Bush, 
author  of  The  Handbook  of  School  Art  Therapy 
(1997),  "art  therapy  in  a  school  setting  can 


offer  children  the  opportunity  to  work  through 
obstacles  that  are  impeding  their  educational 
progress"  (p.  16). 

Crossroads  School,  an  alternative  education 
school  for  the  Hoover  City  School  district  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  is  one  school  that  uti- 
lizes the  art  therapy  profession  during  thera- 
peutic group  work.   According  to  Annette 
Reynolds,  MPS,  RN,  ATR-BC  (personal  com- 
munication, January  14,  2002),  the  on  site  art 
therapist,  "the  purpose  of  art  therapy  at 
Crossroads  is  to  use  creative  and  fun  activities 
to  help  the  students  better  understand  them- 
selves and  work  through  obstacles  in  the  group 
that  might  be  keeping  them  from  succeeding 
in  school."  Reynolds  works  predominantly 
with  groups  of  students  from  a  program  within 
the  school  called  Second  Chance  where  stu- 
dents with  behavioral  problems,  law  viola- 
tions, drug  charges,  etc.  from  the  Hoover  City 
Schools  are  placed  for  a  specified  length  of 
time.   With  these  groups  of  students,  Reynolds 
works  on  art  assignments  usually  followed  by  a 
period  of  brief  discussion.  The  art  assignments 
can  range  from  various  paintings  and  drawings 
to  clay  modeling  to  mask  making,  each  project 
being  designed  to  in  some  way  facilitate  inter- 
personal growth  and  learning. 

One  such  assignment  was  to  make  a  plaster 
cast  of  the  tops  of  the  student's  hands.  They 
were  allowed  to  position  their  hand  in  any 
appropriate  gesture  that  they  desired.   After 
the  cast  had  set  and  dried  they  then  painted 
their  hands,  limited  only  by  refraining  from 
gang  symbols,  drug  references,  and  any  other 
inappropriate  material.   Lastly  they  had  to 
write  a  poem  following  the  format  in  FIG  1. 
The  finished  product  then  becomes  a  partial 
self-portrait  for  Reynolds  and  the  students  to 
examine. 

One  example  of  the  finished  product  can  be 
seen  in  FIG  2.  This  hand  was  done  by  a  high 
school  student  in  the  Second  Chance 
program*  who  entitled  the  piece  "Opposable 


All  students'  work  that  accompanies  this  paper  is  reproduced  with  the  expressed  permission  of 
the  student  and  their  parent/guardian. 
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Line  1 :      Title 

(one  or  two  words) 

Line  2:  Describe  the  title  _ 
(2  adjectives) 

Line  3:      Action  words 

(3  verbs) 

Line  4:      Feelings/Emotions  _ 


Figure  1 


(4  words  about  your  hand) 

Line  5:      Synonym  for  title 

(one  word) 


Figure  2 


Opposable  Thwnbs 

Powerful,  Dangerous 

Thinking,  Building,  Destroying 

Goofy,  Distressed,  Apathetic,  Carefree 

Destruction 

Thumbs."     This  student  used  many  strong 
descriptive  words  to  describe  his  hand  like 
"powerful,"  "dangerous,"  "destroying,"  and 
"destruction"  implying  that  they  are  them- 
selves a  strong  and  powerful,  perhaps  even  an 
intimidating  individual.   Yet  this  student  also 
exposes  a  weaker  side  of  himself  or  herself 
with  the  word  "distressed".    In  an  individual 
meeting  with  this  student,  the  appearance  of 
this  single  word  among  the  other  stronger 
words  would  be  explored.   It  is  possible  that 
the  stronger  words  as  well  as  the  appearance  of 
the  words  "goofy,"  "apathetic,"  and  "carefree," 
which  all  appear  in  the  same  line  as  "dis- 
tressed," are  attempts  to  cover  up  a  low  self 
esteem  and/or  underlying  problems  that  the 
student  may  be  experiencing  in  their  life,  and 
time  permitting  more  activities  designed  to  get 
in  touch  with  these  feelings  and/or  problems 
could  be  done  with  this  student  during  an 


individual  therapy  session. 

Another  example  can  be  seen  in  FIG  3. 
This  hand  was  done  by  a  middle  school  stu- 
dent at  Crossroads,  and  reflects  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent attitude.  The  poem  that  accompanies 
the  hand  uses  nothing  but  positive  words  like 
"brilliant,"  "happy,"  and  "free"  reflecting  a 
seemingly  happy,  well-adjusted  student.   If  an 
individual  therapy  session  was  available  the 
therapist  might  ask  how  this  student  feels  that 
their  hand  is  a  portrait  of  themselves,  and 
what  they  think  it  says  about  them.   Some 
attention  might  be  paid  to  the  three  fingers 
that  are  colored  a  darker  color  blue,  for 
instance,  why  just  those  three  fingers,  why 
paint  them  a  different  color  at  all,  etc... 


Figure  3 


Glitterina 

Sparkly,  Mismatch 
Shiny,  Brilliant,  Blue 
Happy,  Free,  Blue,  Sparkly 
Shiny 
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Since  this  poem  has  such  a  positive  tone,  the  cUent  wills  it  or  not"(p.l).   It  is  this  sub- 
without  seeing  other  works  by  the  student  that  conscious  projection  of  the  self  that  gives  the 
exhibit  distressing  characteristics,  one  would  trained  therapist  this  insight  and  a  basis  for 
assume  that  this  was  done  by  a  normal,  happy  the  therapy  session. 

student.  Even  some  of  today's  games  have  begun  to 

Another  method  of  using  art  as  a  means  of  take  advantage  of  projective  tests.   One  such 

therapy  is  projective  drawings.   Projective  game  is  The  Cube  written  by  Annie  Gottlieb 

drawing  tests  allow  therapists  to  gain  some  and  Slobodan  Pesic  in  1995.  The  basis  of  the 

insight  into  the  mind  of  the  patient  through  game  is  an  imaginative  visualization  contain- 

viewing  and  interpreting  ambiguous  drawings  ing  several  elements  meant  to  symbolize  differ- 

made  by  the  patient.   According  to  Orly  ent  aspects  of  the  participant's  lives.   A  similar 

Ardman,  M.Sc,  O.T.  (1999)  "Drawing  [in  and  exercise  was  administered  with  the  students  at 

of  itself). .  .is  a  means  of  communication  where  Crossroads  School.  The  students  were  guided 

the  self  is  projected  into  the  drawings  whether  through  the  exercise  and  were  asked  to  draw  a 

Figure  4,  The  Cube 

The  Desert 

Imagine  a  desert  landscape.   It  is  utterly  simple.   A  horizon  line.   Sand.   Sky. 
Draw  in  your  horizon  line  on  your  sheet  of  paper. 

The  Cube 

In  this  desert  landscape,  there  is  a  cube.   See  it.   Draw  it. 
Make  sure  it  is  obvious: 

What  size  it  is  (relative  to  the  other  objects).   Where  it  is  located  (in  the  desert). 

What  it  is  made  of,  etc... 
*There  are  no  rules,  no  right  or  wrong  answers.   Draw  the  cube  you  see. 

The  Ladder 

Now:  In  this  landscape,  as  well  as  the  cube,  there  is  also  a  ladder.  See  it.  Draw  it. 
Make  sure  it  is  obvious: 

What  size  it  is.  Where  it  is  positioned.  What  it  is  made  of,  etc... 

The  Horse 

Now:   In  this  desert  there  is  also  a  horse.   See  it.   Draw  it. 
Make  sure  it  is  obvious: 

What  kind  of  horse  it  is.   What  size?  What  color? 

Where  is  it  relative  to  the  cube  and  the  ladder.   What  is  it  doing,  etc... 

The  Storm 

Now:  Somewhere  in  this  landscape  is  a  storm.   See  it.   Draw  it. 
Make  sure  it  is  obvious: 

Where  it  is  in  the  landscape.   What  kind  of  storm  it  is. 

How  it  affects  -  or  does  not  affect  -  the  cube,  that  ladder,  and  the  horse. 

The  Flowers 

Finally,  in  this  desert  are  flowers.   See  them.   Draw  them. 
Make  sure  it  is  obvious: 

How  many  there  are.  What  kind  they  are.   What  color  they  are. 

Where  they  are  in  relation  to  the  cube,  the  ladder,  the  horse,  and  the  storm. 
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picture  of  a  cube,  a  ladder,  a  horse,  a  storm, 
and  flowers  in  a  desert  landscape  (an  copy  of 
the  handout  they  received  can  be  seen  in  FIG 
4).   After  they  completed  their  drawings  the 
students  were  told  what  each  of  the  elements 
meant*,  according  to  Gottlieb  and  Pesic,  and 
were  then  asked  write  a  one  page  response  to 
their  drawing  that  answered  the  following 
questions:  Do  you  think  that  your  picture  rep- 
resents these  aspects  of  your  life?  What  does 
it  say,  or  not  say,  about  these  things?  How 
does  this  reflect  your  life?  Looking  at  the  pic- 
ture as  a  whole,  how  does  this  make  you  feel 
about  your  life  now? 

One  high  school  student  drew  a  beautifully 
rendered  desert  scene  in  bright  colors  depict- 
ing a  floating  (supposed  to  be  spinning)  cube, 
a  ladder  leaning  at  a  precarious  angle  and 
leading  to  nothing,  a  horse  half  sunk  in  the 
sand,  a  tornado  off  in  the  distance,  and  a  bou- 
quet of  three  flowers  resting  on  the  sand  near 
the  horse  (see  FIG  5).   Of  the  drawing,  the 
student  said  that  it  was  an  "eerily  accurate" 
description  of  their  life.   The  student  thought 
that  the  cube  depicted  as  floating  and  spin- 
ning was  representative  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  very  imaginative  and  creative  and 
"always  had  ttheir]  head  in  the  clouds".  The 
ladder  depicted  as  leaning  and  leading 
nowhere  was  thought  to  be  representative  of 
the  fact  that  their  friends  are  "getting  [them] 
nowhere"  in  life.   The  half-buried  horse  sym- 
bolized the  student's  girlfriend  because  she  is 
always  "stuck  on  something  that  keeps  her 
from  moving  on".  The  storm  depicted  as  off 
in  the  distance  was  actually  getting  larger  and 
nearer  implying  that  trouble  is  heading  their 
direction.  But  perhaps  more  interesting  is  this 
particular  student's  interpretation  of  the  flow- 
ers. They  thought  that  instead  of  representing 
their  future  children,  the  flowers  represented 
their  own  "inner  child"  depicted  as  close  to 
the  horse  because  the  student's  girlfriend 
brought  out  this  trait  in  them. 


■^ 


Figure  5 

Another  student,  a  shy,  quiet,  middle 
schooler  drew  quite  a  different  picture. 
Instead  of  creating  a  cohesive  landscape,  this 
student  drew  each  item  floating  independently 
on  the  page.   Both  the  storm  and  the  cube 
had  circles  drawn  abound  them,  separating 
them  from  the  other  elements  on  the  page. 
The  horse  was  baring  its  teeth  in  an  angry 
expression,  and  instead  of  drawing  flowers  the 
student  wrote  "no  flowers".  The  student  also 
crossed  out  the  ladder,  the  horse,  and  the 
flowers  with  big  "x's".   It  is  assumed  that  per- 
haps the  items  were  crossed  out  after  learning 
the  theoretical  meanings  in  an  attempt  to 
imply  that  they  had  no  friends,  girlfriend,  or 
children;  however  the  student  chose  not  to 
write  their  own  interpretation  of  the  drawing 
so  all  interpretations  henceforth  are  purely 
hypothetical  and  based  on  various  sources. 
According  to  Robert  C.  Burns  and  S.  Harvard 
Kaufman  M.D.  co-authors  of  Actions,  Styles 
and  Symbols  in  Kinetic  Family  Drawings  (K-F- 


*  The  cube  is  you.  The  ladder  is  your  friends.  The  horse  is  your  boyfriend/girlfriend.  The  Storm 
is  trouble.   And  the  flowers  are  children  (or  future  children). 
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D):  An  Interpretive  Manual  (1972),  crossing 
out  or  "x's"  over  things  is  an  attempt  to  con- 
trol something  that  the  chent  is  anxious 
about,  which  would  he  understandable  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  items  were  crossed 
out  to  imply  a  lack  ot  each  ot  those  particular 
elements  in  the  student's  life.   Also,  by  encap- 
sulating, or  circling,  the  cube  and  the  storm 
Burns  and  Kaufman  (1972)  would  say  that  the 
student  is  bothered  by  those  elements  of  their 
life,  themselves  and  trouble  respectively,  per- 
haps as  a  way  of  dealing  with  low  self-esteem 
and  the  events  that  lead  to  their  placement  in 
Crossroads.   Annette  Reynolds  (personal  com- 
munication January  29,  2002)  interprets 
encapsulation  to  be  either  a  means  of  protec- 
tion (of  what  is  internal)  or  a  defense  mecha- 
nism (to  external  stimuli);  thus  by  circling  the 
cube  and  the  storm  this  student  might  be  sub- 
consciously trying  to  protect  themselves  and 
the  other  elements  in  the  drawing  from  the 
trouble  in  their  life. 

In  retrospect  there  are  some  elements  of  this 
exercise  that  could  be  altered  to  improve  its 
success.   Because  the  landscape  was  deemed  a 
desert  in  the  beginning  of  the  exercise,  many 
of  the  students  visualized  camels  instead  of 
horses,  cacti  instead  of  flowers,  and  had  a  diffi- 
cult time  imagining  why  a  cube  would  be  seen 
in  a  desert  at  all.   Annette  Reynold's  (personal 
communication  January  29,  2002)  solution  to 
the  problem  was  to  forego  the  description  of 
the  landscape,  and  allow  the  students  to  visu- 
alize whatever  type  of  landscape  came  to  their 
mind,  leaving  more  room  for  creativity  and 
interpretation.   In  addition,  the  horse  seemed 
to  limit  the  student's  creativity  as  well. 
Allowing  the  students  to  visualize  any  kind  of 
animal  may  instead  keep  from  limiting  the 
attributes  of  a  personal  relationship  with  a  sig- 
nificant other  to  those  seen  only  in  horses. 
Instead,  looking  at  the  attributes  of  their  par- 
ticular animal  of  choice  may  more  accurately 
describe  this  relationship.   Lastly,  once  the 
meanings  of  the  elements  in  their  drawings 
was  revealed,  many  of  the  students  had  a  hard 
time  interpreting  the  relationship  between 
themselves  and  the  flowers,  or  children.   Most 


took  the  meaning  too  literally,  for  instance,  if 
they  had  1 2  flowers  in  their  drawing  they 
assumed  it  meant  that  they  would  have  12 
children,  or  that  dead  flowers  meant  their 
children  would  die.   It  was  therefore  assumed 
that  the  flowers  element  added  too  much  con- 
fusion and  should  be  left  out  of  future  versions 
of  the  exercise. 

There  are  a  couple  of  downsides  to  group  art 
therapy  as  well.   According  to  Marian 
Liebmann,  author  of  Art  Therapy  For  Groups 
(1986),  there  are  four  main  disadvantages  to 
group  therapy.   The  first  disadvantage  is  that 
"confidentiality  is  more  difficult  because  more 
people  are  involved"  (p. 8).  This  is  of  particu- 
lar concern  when  dealing  with  sensitive  issues 
such  as  gender  identity  confusion,  drug  addic- 
tion, rape,  and  prejudice.   Especially  in  a 
school  setting  where  the  student's  reputation 
among  their  peers  is  at  stake,  many  will  resist 
sharing  important  details  that  would  normally 
be  of  particular  advantage  to  the  therapeutic 
relationship. 

A  second  disadvantage  is  that  "groups  need 
resources  and  can  be  difficult  to  organize" 
(p. 8).   This  disadvantage  is  particularly  rele- 
vant at  Crossroads  School.   As  with  many 
educational  programs,  Reynolds  has  a  limited 
budget  from  which  she  must  order  supplies  to 
last  an  entire  year.   When  supplies  run  out  or 
get  lost  or  stolen,  often  the  money  must  come 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  group  coordinator.   In 
addition,  when  working  with  large  groups  of 
students,  as  often  the  groups  at  Crossroads  are, 
it  can  take  several  minutes  just  to  get  the  stu- 
dents to  quiet  down  and  prepare  to  work,  thus 
taking  time  away  from  the  already  limited 
amount  of  time  allotted  for  group  therapy. 

The  third  disadvantage  according  to 
Liebmann  (1986)  is  that  "less  individual 
attention  is  available  to  members  of  a  group" 
(p.  8).   Often  a  drawing  might  reveal  concern- 
ing facts  that  need  to  be  addressed  in  an  indi- 
vidual setting.  One  student  at  Crossroads  for 
example,  when  asked  to  draw  a  picture  of  a 
bridge  indicating  what  was  on  either  side  of 
the  bridge  and  which  direction  they  were 
going,  depicted  themselves  jumping  off  the 
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bridge.   Any  suicide  threat  or  attempt  must  be 
taken  seriously,  yet  to  allow  for  time  for  the 
individual  conference  to  discuss  it,  time  must 
either  be  taken  away  from  the  group  as  a 
whole,  or  that  individual's  class  schedule. 

A  final  disadvantage  to  group  therapy  is  that 
"a  group  may  be  'labeled'  or  acquire  a  stigma" 
(p. 8).  This  disadvantage  is  less  applicable  to 
the  setting  at  Crossroads  School  because  every 
student  in  the  Second  Chance  program 
attends  art  therapy,  leaving  little  room  for  any 
of  the  students  to  judge  each  other  based  sole- 
ly on  attending  therapy.   However,  in  a  school 
setting  where  the  attendance  of  group  was  vol- 
untary and  students  are  allowed  to  leave  class 
to  go  once  a  week  or  so,  attendance  might  be 
hurt  by  the  stigma  associated. 

Although  both  individual  and  group  art 
therapy,  like  all  other  forms  of  therapy,  have 
their  disadvantages,  the  effectiveness  reported 
throughout  the  many  case  studies  cannot  be 
overlooked.   One  such  example  is  the  story  of 
Lori  from  Helen  Landgarten's  book  Clinical 
Art  Therapy  (1981) .   Lori,  the  daughter  of  a 
schizophrenic  mother  and  a  father  who 
showed  little  affect,  began  treatment  at  age 
fourteen.   In  the  beginning,  Lori  had  a  hard 
time  communicating  verbally  to  the  therapist 
often  replying  "Nothing  is  happening" 
(Landgarten,  1981,  p.  160),  and  denied  the 
existence  of  her  depressive  tendencies,  stating 
that  her  bad  feelings  were  instead  results  of 
daily  happenings.  The  therapist  began  treat- 
ment using  collages  as  a  means  of  helping  Lori 
get  in  touch  with  her  own  feelings. 
According  to  Landgarten  (1981)  these  col- 
lages initially  reflected  only  "pleasantries  and 
boredom"  (p.  165).  One  collage  she  was  asked 
to  do  was  a  fantasy  about  herself.   She  glued 
down  three  pictures  of  people  with  the  subti- 
tles "Happy,"  "Smart,"  and  "Taller."  When 
asked  to  come  up  with  her  own  practical 
changes,  "Happier"  was  still  a  dominant 
theme.  Yet  as  therapy  continued,  Lori  began 
to  breakthrough  her  own  denial.   One  drawing 
entitled  "Depression"  was  of  particular  impor- 


tance. The  drawing  was  of  a  town  and  of  it 
Lori  replied,  "Town  is  a  symbol  of  depression 
to  me.   People  don't  know  one  another.  To 
walk  through  a  city  gives  the  feeling  of 
nobody...  If  no  one  talks  to  me,  how  do  I 
know  I  exist?"  (Landgarten,  1981,  p. 165). 
This  question  of  her  own  existence  was  a  giant 
leap  towards  Lori's  growth  and  self- insight. 

After  one  year  of  treatment,  Lori's  older  sis- 
ter, who  had  been  the  prominent  voice  for 
Lori  both  inside  and  outside  the  home,  left. 
In  response  to  this  event  in  therapy,  Lori  drew 
a  picture  ot  a  house.   In  the  margin  she 
acknowledged  that  others,  specifically  her  sis- 
ter, had  always  spoken  for  her  and  that  since 
her  sister's  departure  she  found  herself  speak- 
ing out  on  her  own  more  often,  and  this  new 
independence  helped  Lori  gain  insight  into 
her  own  feelings  and  behavior.   After  sixteen 
months  of  therapy,  Lori  showed  significant 
signs  of  improvement  with  a  drawing  she 
made  of  a  young  boy.  The  drawing  symbolized 
a  story  she  had  heard  about  a  shy  boy.  The 
story  had  made  her  realize  that  other  people 
had  problems  similar  to  her  own  and  of  it  she 
wrote  "1  feel  happy,  as  if  I  have  no  real  prob- 
lems to  be  concerned  over.   People  seem  much 
more  interesting  than  they  ever  have  been  to 
me  before.   I  feel  it's  a  great  thing  to  be  living" 
(Landgarten,  1981,  p. 171).   This  final  image  is 
of  a  much  happier  and  well-adjusted  young 
girl  than  the  one  that  initially  came  in  for 
treatment.   Lori's  therapy  continued  for 
another  eighteen  months  in  which  she 
explored  her  own  anger,  confusion,  and  sexu- 
ality and  continued  to  grow  into  a  healthy 
young  woman. 

Another  example  of  art  facilitating  commu- 
nication between  the  therapist  and  client 
comes  from  Shirley  Riley's  personal  experience 
noted  in  Contemporary  Art  Therapy  with 
Adolescents  (1999).   She  had  a  teenage  client 
make  an  unexpected  visit  one  day.  As  they 
sat  in  Riley's  office  making  small  talk  and 
catching  up,  the  client's  hands  were  constant- 
ly busy  with  a  chunk  of  modeling  clay.   After  a 
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tew  minutes  had  passed  a  small  yellow  bird 
with  an  egg  in  her  tummy  emerged  from  the 
clay  and  communicated  the  real  reason  for  the 
young  girl's  return. 

Although  there  are  a  lot  of  criticisms  to 
alternative  forms  of  therapy,  art  therapy  has 
made  a  respectable  name  for  itself  through 
success  stories  like  the  two  above.   Both  indi- 
vidual and  group  art  therapy  have  been  suc- 
cessful with  many  populations  and  in  many 
settings.  Crossroads  school  is  a  prime  example 
of  the  contributions  art  therapy  can  make  in 
schools  and  both  Shirley  Riley  and  Helen 
Landgarten  among  others  can  vouch  for  its 
success  in  clinical  settings.   Art  therapy  is  a 
quickly  growing  professional  field  that  will 
hopefully  become  a  well-respected  medium  of 
communication  in  the  field  of  psychology. 
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An  Introduction  to  the  Choral 
Works  of  Krzysztof  Penderecki 

Matthew  Thomas  Caine 

Krzystof  Penderecki  was  born  and  educated  in  Poland.   Several  periodicals  and  books 

have  been  written  about  him  and  his  works .  Penderecki  has  composed  music  within  many 

genres,  but  his  choral  music  is  of  particular  interest.  His  Passio  et  Mors  Domini  Nostri  lesu  Christe 

Secundum  Lucam  and  Te  Deum  illustrate  Penderecki's  use  of  serialism  and  other  twentieth  century 

compositional  techniques,  as  well  as  his  constant  quotation  and  usage  of  old  Polish  hymns.  His  Polish 

Requiem,  Izhe  xeruvimy,  and  Credo  are  more  tonal  in  nature  and  were  influenced  by  Renaissance 

compositional  techniques  as  well  as  those  of  the  modern  era.  Penderecki's  coinpositions  will  survive  long 

after  his  death  due  to  the  synthesis  of  mastery,  artistry,  and  attention  to  detail  in  every  piece. 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  a 
brief  overview  of  the  Ufe  and  choral 
works  of  Krzysztof  Penderecki. 
Kryzsztof  Penderecki  is  important  to  the  study 
of  twentieth  and  twenty-first  century  composi- 
tion, specifically  tor  his  use  of  serialism  and 
other  decidedly  twentieth  century  composi- 
tional styles,  as  well  as  his  usage  and  allusion 
to  compositional  elements  from  the 
Renaissance,  Baroque,  and  Romantic  eras. 
When  discussing  the  music  he  composed  prior 
to  1975,  he  is  often  associated  with  his  Polish 
contemporaries,  as  well  as  Stravinsky,  Webern, 
and  Boulez'.  However,  after  1975,  his  style 
really  began  to  come  into  its  own,  so  much  so 
that  it  would  not  do  justice  to  Penderecki  to 
associate  him  with  anyone,  for  he  is  in  a  glori- 
ous league  of  his  own.   One  will  most  often 
encounter  the  works  of  Penderecki  in  concert 
halls  across  the  United  States,  Europe,  and 
from  time  to  time  in  the  rest  of  the  world.   On 
occasion  one  may  also  hear  his  works  in  some 
of  the  great  churches  of  the  world,  but  even 
then  the  works,  though  most  often  sacred  in 
text  and  purpose,  are  performed  within  a  con- 
cert-like, rather  than  liturgical,  setting. 


In  any  study  of  a  modern  composer,  it  is  best 
for  one  to  consult  published  materials  related 
to  the  composer.   Adrian  Thomas  wrote  the 
article  on  Krzysztof  Penderecki  for  the  2001 
Edition  of  New  Grove's  Encyclopedia.  There 
are  a  few  important  monographs  concerning 
Penderecki's  life  and  works.   Krzysztof 
Penderecki:   A  Guide  to  His  Works  by  Ray 
Robinson  (1983,  Prestige  Publications)  is  a 
thirty-five  page  book  which  includes  a  short 
biography,  explanation  of  his  style  periods,  a 
list  of  works,  a  list  of  first  performances,  a 
discography,  and  a  chronology.   Krzysztof 
Penderecki:   his  life  and  work  by  Wolfram 
Schwinger  (1989,  Schott)  is  a  283  page  book 
containing  an  extensive  biography  (121 
pages),  musical  commentary  divided  according 
to  genre  (151  pages  in  all,  60  pages  devoted  to 
"Choral  Works  and  Oratorios"),  and  appen- 
dices including  a  list  of  works  and  a  selection 
of  recordings.   Studies  in  Penderecki.  Volume 
1  .  1998.  edited  by  Ray  Robinson  (1998, 
Prestige  Publications,  Inc),  is  a  collection  of 
various  essays  about  Penderecki.   It  is  divided 
into  eight  sections:  The  Stylistic  Phases  of 
Penderecki,  Analyses  of  Recent  Works, 


'  Thomas,  Adrian.   "Penderecki,  Krzysztof."  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians.  Second  Edition  (New  York:  Macmillian,  2001);  Volume  19,  pp.  305-306. 
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Reviews  of  Major  Performances,  Reviews  of 
Books,  a  Research  Report,  Contributors, 
Guidelines  for  Publications,  and  a  List  of 
Penderecki's  Works.   Ray  Robinson  and  Allen 
Winold  also  wrote  A  Study  of  the  Penderecki 
St.  Luke  Passion  (1983,  Moeck  Verlag).  This 
11 9-page  monograph  provides  a  wealth  of 
information  and  insight  into  this  complex 
work. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  not  a  wealth  of  peri- 
odical and  journal  articles  that  deal  with 
Penderecki's  choral  music.   However,  those 
that  exist  provide  great  insight  into  his  music, 
especially  concerning  his  works  that  have 
been  composed  after  the  writings  of  various 
monographs  and  other  books.   "The  American 
World  Premiere  of  Krzysztof  Penderecki's 
Oratorio  Credo"  by  Ray  Robinson,  from  the 
Choral  journal.  Vol.  40,  August  1999,  pp.  17- 
23,  provides  significant  information  concern- 
ing the  history  and  analysis  of  this  recent 
work.   "Krzysztof  Penderecki's  Seven  Gates  of 
Jerusalem"  by  Ray  Robinson,  from  the  Choral 
Journal.  Vol.  38,  May  1998,  is  the  only  source 
of  information  I  have  found  concerning  this 
new  work.   Other  articles  by  Ray  Robinson  for 
the  Choral  Journal  deal  with  Stabat  Mater,  The 
Polish  Requiem,  and  Te  Deum.  "Penderecki's 
Polish  Requiem — Some  Notes  on  Texture  and 
Form"  by  Daniel  J.  Delisi,  from  the  American 
Choral  Review.  Vol.  30,  1988,  pp.  14-16,  pro- 
vides scholarly  insight  into  this  work. 

Krzysztof  Penderecki  was  born  in  the  small 
Polish  town  of  Debica,  on  November  23, 
1933.   During  his  childhood,  he  observed  the 
suffering  and  terror  associated  with  the  Nazi 
occupation  of  Poland,  including  the  genocide 
of  the  Jews  at  Auschwitz,  since  Auschwitz  was 
near  Debica.   It  is  easy  for  one  to  understand 
how  such  events  shaped  his  life  and  thus  his 
compositional  style".  In  1953  he  studied  com- 


position with  Franciszek  Skolyszewski  at  the 
Krakow  Conservatory.   From  1954  to  1958,  he 
was  a  student  at  the  State  Academy  of  Music 
in  Krakow  where  he  studied  composition  with 
Artur  Malawski  and  Stanislaw  Wiechowicz. 
In  a  short  period  of  time  after  his  graduation, 
he  was  already  known  for  breaking  new 
ground  in  notation,  perception  of  time,  and 
instrumental  techniques,  and  was  hailed  as 
one  of  the  most  innovative  composers  of  his 
time.   Beginning  in  1966,  Penderecki  was  the 
composer- in-residence  of  many  of  the  world's 
most  prestigious  musical  institutions,  includ- 
ing Yale  University  School  of  Music  (1973- 
1978).   Beginning  in  1972,  he  also  emerged  as 
a  conductor,  famed  for  conducting  both  his 
works  and  those  of  Shostakovich.  Several 
European  and  American  academic  institutions 
have  honored  him  with  doctorates  honorus 
causa.   He  has  also  received  a  host  of  other 
honors,  prizes,  and  honorary  memberships  into 
various  learned  academies'". 

Penderecki's  music  can  be  divided  into  two 
stylistically  diverse  compositional  periods: 
music  composed  before  1975,  and  music  com- 
posed after  1975.  Neo-classicism,  lively  rhyth- 
mic and  lyrical  melodic  traits,  heightened 
drama,  and  serial  pitch  organization  character- 
ize the  works  he  composed  prior  to  1975,  and 
some  works  even  reflect  the  influence  of 
Stravinsky,  Webern,  and  Boulez.   However,  as 
time  progressed  during  this  period,  his  style 
began  to  infuse  the  previously  listed  elements 
with  some  common  practice  elements,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  major  triads.  A  softer,  more 
neo-Romantic  harmonic  language  character- 
izes his  works  after  1975.   In  these  works  he 
can  be  found  quoting  old  Polish  hymns,  using 
an  idee  fixe,  and  utilizing  diminished  and  dom- 
inant harmonies,  as  well  as  using  cadences  and 
melodic  phrases"^'. 
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Penderecki  did  not  limit  his  compositional 
output  to  only  one  genre.   He  has  composed 
36  orchestral  works,  including  five  sym- 
phonies.  Perhaps  his  most  famous  orchestral 
work  is  Threnody  'To  the  Victims  of  Hiroshima' . 
He  has  also  composed  tour  operas,  eight  works 
for  various  chamber  ensembles,  a  piece  for  jazz 
ensemble,  two  pieces  for  symphonic  wind 
ensemble,  a  few  works  for  solo  voices  and  vari- 
ous accompaniments,  and  three  works  for 
electronic  tape. 

Of  the  utmost  importance  to  this  study  of 
the  works  of  Penderecki  are  his  twenty-six 
choral  works.   Eight  of  these  works  are  unac- 
companied, including  Song  of  Cherubim  {Izhe 
xeruvimy).  Thirteen  are  for  choir  and  orches- 
tra.  One  piece  is  for  choir,  percussion,  cello, 
four  double  basses,  harp,  and  two  pianofortes, 
and  another  calls  for  choir  and  wind  instru- 
ments.  Of  the  twenty-six  choral  works,  there 
is  a  Stabat  mater,  which  he  later  incorporated 
into  a  setting  of  St.  Luke's  Passion,  a 
Magnificat,  a  Te  Deum  (dedicated  to  Pope 
John  Paul  11),  two  settings  of  the  Agnus  Dei,  a 
Veni  creator,  a  Benedicamus  Domino,  a 
Benedictus,  a  Credo,  and  a  Requiem  entitled 
Polish  Requiem". 

"People  will  count  Penderecki's  Passion 
Music  as  among  the  most  important  composi- 
tions within  the  new  music.   The  clarity  of 
the  revolutionary  score,  the  logic  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  work,  and  the  penetrating 
effect  from  the  music  is  far  superior  to  the 
choral  music  written  even  by  prominent  com- 
posers in  recent  years."  This  comment  was 
made  by  music  critic  Heinz  Josef  Herbot  in 
the  well-known  Die  Zeit,  after  the  premier  of 
Penderecki's  Passio  et  Mors  Domini  Nostri  lesu 
Christe  Secundum  Lucam  {The  Passion  and 
Death  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  According  to 
Lukey\   Penderecki  composed  this  work 


between  1963  and  1966.   Penderecki  chose 
the  Passion  narrative  from  St.  Luke  rather 
than  one  of  the  other  gospels  .  "Not  only  for 
literary  reasons,  on  account  of  the  especially 
beautiful  language,  but  rather  because  there 
had  already  been  two  unusually  good  Passion 
compositions  based  on  Matthew  and  John." 
This  was  a  reference  to  those  Passions  set  by 
J.S.  Bach.  Not  only  did  Penderecki  say  on 
many  occasions  that  he  was  greatly  indebted 
to  Bach  concerning  the  writing  of  this  work, 
but  he  also  used  the  BACH  motive""".    The 
motive  in  its  pure  form  can  first  be  observed 
between  the  Alto  part  in  choir  one  (B-A)  and 
the  Boy  Alto  part  (C-H)"".   In  addition  to  the 
text  from  St.  Luke,  Penderecki  includes  the 
hymn  Vexilla  regis  prodeunt,  various  texts  from 
the  Psalms,  two  texts  from  St.  John,  a  good 
portion  of  Stabat  Mater,  portions  of  the  Pange 
lingua,  and  the  Improperia.   Interestingly 
enough,  in  the  Improperia,  Penderecki  answers 
each  phrase  of  the  original  Greek  text  of  the 
Trisagion  with  its  Latin  interpretation. 

This  work  is  in  two  parts  for  soprano,  bari- 
tone, and  bass  soloists,  speaker,  boy's  choir, 
mixed  choir,  and  orchestra.   For  the  entire 
length  of  the  piece  the  mixed  choir  is  divided 
into  three  choirs  (cori  spezzati).  The 
Evangelist's  role  is  spoken  throughout  the 
work  (eg.  third  measure  on  page  5).   Spoken 
text  within  the  context  of  a  choral  work  is 
important  in  many  of  Penderecki's  works.   In 
addition  to  the  Evangelist,  the  three  mixed 
choirs  also  have  spoken  text  (ex.  page  47), 
recited  text  (ex.  page  18),  and  Sprechstimme 
(ex.  page  34).   Other  vocal  effects  used  are  a 
mocking  laugh  (ex.  page  47),  quasi  recitando, 
falsetto,  and  a  whispering  effect  called  sussur- 
rando  (ex.  page  59).  The  symbols  for  these 
effects  are  listed  at  the  beginning  of  the  score. 

In  this  piece  there  are  basically  two  styles  of 
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rhythmic  notation.   Much  of  the  work  is  in 
traditional  notation.   In  fact  the  beat  units 
used  are  very  simple,  being  either  a  quarter 
note  or  an  eighth  note.  The  only  time  signa- 
tures used  are  2/4,  3/4,  4/4,  3/8,  5/8,  7/8,  and 
9/8.   Some  sections  have  frequent  meter 
changes  (ex.  page  20)  while  other  sections 
have  extended  passages  within  the  same  meter 
(ex.  page  1).   Sometimes  Penderecki  uses 
something  called  "time-space"  notation  or 
"proportional"  notation.   Duration  is  indicated 
by  the  placement  of  the  notehead  within  the 
bar.   Lines  are  often  used  to  show  how  long  to 
play  each  note,  and  the  shape  of  the  note  is 
not  an  indication  of  duration  (ex.  page  66). 
Much  of  the  same  can  be  said  of  his  pitch 
notation,  some  of  which  is  traditional,  others 
of  which  only  give  direction  of  melodic  lines, 
notate  tone  clusters,  etc.""   He  also  used  quar- 
ter tones  (ex.  notes  of  tone  clusters  on  page 
SQ)"".   Penderecki's  masterful  and  effective  use 
of  serialism  is  illustrated  in  this  work  through 
a  tone  row  based  on  the  Polish  hymn  Swiety 
Boze  and  the  Cantus  Firmus  II  and  BACH 
combined  motive  tone  row  (ex.  measure  7 
page  1  in  the  boy  soprano  part)^'. 

In  honor  of  the  election  to  the  papacy  of 
Karel  Woityla,  henceforth  John  Paul  II, 
Penderecki  wrote  his  setting  of  the  Te 
Deum^".  This  work  is  for  soprano,  mezzo- 


soprano,  tenor,  and  bass  soloists,  chorus,  and 
orchestra.   As  in  many  of  his  choral  works, 
Penderecki  quotes  an  old  Polish  hymn.   In 
this  work  the  hymn  Boze  cos  Polske  {God,  who 
hast  protected  Poland)  is  used  (pages  29-30  in 
score)''"'.  The  first  entrance  of  the  chorus  is 
very  chordal  (reminiscent  of  falso  bordone) 
and  the  orchestral  harmony  is  also  homophon- 
ic  at  this  point  (page  2).  Then  the  soloists 
enter  at  various  points  (beginning  at  page  6), 
and  the  choir  and  orchestra  then  rejoin  them 
with  "laudamus"  (page  7).  This  type  of  alter- 
nating interaction  occurs  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  piece.  At  rehearsal  number  15  on  page 
15,  the  tenors  of  the  choir  have  a  free  plain- 
chant-like  passage^" .  Though  most  of  the 
piece  is  mono-choral,  at  page  16  Penderecki 
divides  the  choir  into  two  choirs,  until  they 
reunite  at  page  29.  Interestingly,  at  this  point 
of  division,  both  choirs  sing  with  Sprechstimme 
for  the  length  of  the  text  "...the  white-robed 
army  of  Martyrs  praise  thee.   Throughout  the 
whole  world  the  holy  Church  gives  praise  to 
thee."^"^  Before  the  final  plea  for  mercy, 
Penderecki  almost  recapitulates  the  opening 
"Te  deum...veneratur"'^^',  thus  in  a  sense  fram- 
ing the  work.  The  work  concludes  with 
"Dignare  Domine...in  aetemum,"  just  exactly 
how  the  Te  Deum  text  ends''"'.   Unlike  the  St. 
Lukes  Passion,  this  piece  is  almost  completely 
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in  traditional  time  signatures,  and  there  is  no 
"time-space"  notation. 

Between  1980  and  1984,  Penderecki  com- 
posed one  ot  his  most  famous  works,  Polish 
Requiem.  This  work  is  scored  for  soprano, 
alto,  tenor,  and  bass  soloists,  choir,  and 
orchestra.   It  is  nearly  two  hours  in  length. 
He  uses  the  following  texts  from  the  Roman 
Rite  of  the  Mass  of  the  Dead:   Requiem  aeter- 
yium  (Introit),  Kyrie,  Dies  irae  (Sequence), 
Agnus  Dei,  Lux  aeterna  (Communion),  Libera 
me  (Responsory  after  Absolution),  and  a 
Finale  that  includes  texts  from  the  Dies  irae, 
Offetory,  and  Agnus  Dei.   In  the  Dies  irae, 
Penderecki  also  uses  the  Polish  hymn  Swiety 
Boze.   In  addition  to  the  liturgical  texts  quot- 
ed in  the  finale,  Swiety  Boze  and  Psalm  6  are 
also  quoted"""". 

The  overall  mood  of  this  work  is  dark,  accu- 
rately reflecting  one  way  ot  interpreting  the 
texts  of  the  Requiem  Mass.   It  is  in  many  parts 
tonal,  yet  even  in  its  tonality,  Penderecki  still 
can  disturb  the  listener  as  easily  as  he  did  with 
atonality.  The  dramatic  Dies  irae  covers  more 
than  half  the  length  of  the  entire  work.  The 
text  of  the  Dies  irae  is  set  to  where  every 
phrase  can  be  heard  clearly  and  distinctly 
(reminiscent  of  Palenstrina).   Structurally, 
Penderecki  repeats  musical  ideas  (melodic, 
harmonic,  or  rhythmic),  specific  textures  and 
timbers,  motifs,  and  at  points  even  entire  pas- 
sages near  verbatim,  perhaps  changing  only 
the  text  or  a  slight  change  in  orchestration 
(ex.  most  of  the  musical  material  for  Libera  me 
is  based  on  Dies  irae).  The  most  unifying 
structural  element  (due  to  its  frequent  use)  is 
the  motif  of  a  melody  rising  (occasionally 


falling),  and  chromatic  motion  of  two  or  more 
notes,  followed  by  a  leap  of  a  tritone  in  the 
same  direction'"'^. 

An  expression  of  Penderecki's  more  subdued 
style  is  Izhe  xeruvimy  (Song  of  the  Cherubim), 
which  he  wrote  in  1986,  for  mixed  choir 
unaccompanied''''.  This  work  is  very  tonal, 
even  with  the  occasional  major  chord'''".   One 
should  certainly  not  let  this  statement  fool 
him.   Much  of  the  work  is  homophonic.   On 
the  text  "the  thrice-holy  chant  intoning,"  the 
basses  have  an  extremely  low  chant-like,  uni- 
son part  under  the  upper  voices  singing.  The 
work  is  quite  dramatic,  with  harmonies  and 
textures  that  all  sound  very  much  like 
Penderecki's  other  choral  works. 

One  of  Krzysztof  Penderecki's  most  recent 
works  is  the  oratorio-like  setting  of  Credo. 
This  work  was  commissioned  and  premiered  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  completion  date 
on  the  final  page  of  the  manuscript  is  4  July 
1998.   Penderecki  had  intended  on  writing  an 
entire  mass,  but  ended  up  using  all  the  ideas 
he  had  for  the  Mass  in  the  Credo  alone""". 
Penderecki  set  then  entire  text  of  the  Credo, 
dividing  it  into  seven  sections  (Credo  in 
unum  Deum,  Qui  propter  nos  homine,  Et 
incarnatus  est,  Crucifixus,  Et  resurrexit  tertia 
die,  Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  and  Et  vitam 
venturi  saeculi)""'".   However,  as  one  would 
expect,  Penderecki  adds  eight  textual  interpo- 
lations.  Two  are  texts  proper  to  Holy  Week, 
two  Polish  hymns  for  Holy  Week — Ludu,  moj 
ludu  (My  people,  what  have  I  done  to  thee?) 
and  Krorysza  nas  cerpial  rany  (You  who  suffer 
the  wounds  for  us),  a  fragment  of  the  German 
chorale  Aus  defer  Noth  schrei  ich  zu  dir  (Out  of 
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the  depths  I  cry  to  the,  O  Lord),  Revelations 
11:15,  Psalm  118:24,  and  the  liturgical  text 
Salva  festal  dies  (Hail,  festal  day)"""". 

This  work  is  written  for  soprano,  mezzo- 
soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  soloists,  mixed 
chorus,  antiphonal  boy  choir,  orchestra,  and 
antiphonal  brass  ensemble"''''.   The  music  of 
the  Credo  is  very  accessible,  with  linear  events 
based  on  the  intervals  of  seconds,  thirds, 
fifths,  and  sixths  (ex.  figure  4  on  page  20, 
Robinson).   The  work  is  in  an  arch  form,  with 
Crucifixus  at  the  center  of  the  work,  thus 
emphasizing  the  importance  ot  the  Cross  in 
the  Creed,  and  indeed  in  all  of  Christendom. 
The  theme  of  "Credo  in  unum  Deum"  appears 
four  more  times  during  the  work  after  its  ini- 
tial statement,  thus  giving  the  piece  continu- 
ity, as  well  as  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
the  Creed  in  all  of  Christendom"""".   In  fact, 
Penderecki  himself  said,  "The  'Credo'  is  the 
most  important  text  in  the  entire  Mass.   Every 


idea  in  the  Mass  is  included  here.'""""' 

Krzysztof  Penderecki's  compositions  are 
more  than  a  fad,  more  than  the  works  of  com- 
posers who  will  be  forgotten  after  their  life- 
times are  finished.   Penderecki's  fame  came 
about  through  the  mastery  and  artistry  in  his 
works,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  one  can  easily 
see  and  hear  that  every  note,  every  nuance  in 
every  part  has  been  given  serious  thought. 
Through  the  works  observed  in  this  paper,  one 
can  see  some  of  the  high  points  of 
Penderecki's  style  and  techniques,  though  cer- 
tainly not  even  a  majority  of  the  elements  he 
uses  from  his  massive  repertoire  of  composi- 
tional techniques.   He  employs  various  liturgi- 
cal and  sacred  texts,  also  calling  upon  the 
hymnic  resources  of  his  homeland,  infusing  it 
with  old  and  new  musical  techniques  while 
reminiscing  the  works  of  various  periods  gone 
by,  giving  the  listener  a  profound  piece  of  his 
soul  in  every  note  ot  every  piece. 


'  Robinson,  "The  American  World  Premier  of  Krzysztof  Penderecki's  Oratorio  Credo,"  19 
Robinson,  "The  American  World  Premier  of  Krzysztof  Penderecki's  Oratorio  Credo,"  19 
'  Robinson,  "The  American  World  Premier  of  Krzysztof  Penderecki's  Oratorio  Credo,"  2 1 
"  Robinson,  "The  American  World  Premier  of  Krzysztof  Penderecki's  Oratorio  Credo,"  17-18 
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A  Slippery  Seesaw: 

Early  Soviet  Efforts 

to  Promote  Class  Equality 


Elisabeth  Beaudrie 


The  Bolsheviks,  later  renamed  the  Communist  Party,  made  great  efforts  to  create  class  equality 

in  the  Soviet  Union.   However,  many  of  their  own  corrective  measures  resulted  in  huge  shortages 

and  social  stratification.  World  War  1  and  civil  war  wiped  out  Russian  industry  and  farms,  which  the 

Commuriists  tried  to  correct  by  loosening  its  socialist  measures  with  the  New  Economic  Plan. 

However,  after  Stalin  came  into  power,  he  re-centralized  the  economy  in  hopes  of  increasing 

productivity  and  redistributing  goods  to  promote  a  classless  society.   Most  noticeable  was  his  rapid 

liquidation  of  large  private  farms  and  communal  lands  into  collectivized  farms.  Creating  class  equality 

in  the  Soviet  system  sometimes  seemed  to  consist  more  of  keeping  everyone's  living  standards 

at  barely  tolerable  levels,  with  brutal  force,  not  creating  the  industrial  Utopia 

that  the  first  Bolsheviks  looked  forward  to. 


The  early  20'   century  was  arguably  the 
nu^st  tumultuous  period  in  Russian 
history.   The  1917  Revolutions  swept 
away  the  old  monarchy,  the  aristocracy,  and 
traditional  rural  society.   By  the  opening  of 
World  War  II,  the  Soviet  Union  had  become 
an  industrial  power  with  a  theoretically  egali- 
tarian society.    The  Bolsheviks,  later  renamed 
the  Communist  Party,  did  make  great  efforts 
to  create  class  equality  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  many  of  their  own  corrective  meas- 
ures resulted  in  huge  shortages  and  social 
stratification. 

Of  course,  a  paper  in  and  of  itself  could  be 
written  sorting  out  the  social  aims  of  the 
Bolsheviks.  Still,  a  few  things  seem  clear. 
Lenin,  leader  of  the  Bolsheviks  at  the  time  of 
the  October  Revolution,  supported  using 
strong  measures  to  take  apart  the  old  Russian 
social  system.   But  this  did  not  mean  he 
expected  immediate  equality.  He  wanted  at 
first  to  simply  eliminate  what  he  saw  as  worker 
exploitation  by  the  upper  classes  (Matthews 
61-62).  Nor  were  the  Bolsheviks  for  eliminat- 
ing all  personal  incentives  to  work,  such  as 


wages  for  the  workers  (Hendel  11).   In  his 
writing  just  prior  the  Revolution,  Lenin  insist- 
ed that  for  the  masses  to  be  free  from  exploita- 
tion, the  privileged  classes  had  to  be  removed 
from  power  and  the  common  man  given  some 
form  of  self-determination.  However,  it  was 
never  clear  whether  the  Bolsheviks  desired 
class  equality  nearly  under  the  law,  in  eco- 
nomic and  social  opportunities,  or  in  actual 
income  (Koenker  5-6). 

Soviet  social  theory  put  people  into  four 
classes:  intelligentsia,  bourgeoisie,  workers, 
and  peasants.   The  intelligentsia  were  the  edu- 
cated upper  classes,  the  thinkers.  Usually  pro- 
fessionals were  put  into  the  intelligentsia 
group.   Bourgeoisies  were  the  factory  owners, 
the  oppressors  the  workers.   Sometimes  the 
peasants  were  divided  into  kulaks  and  the 
"semi-proletariat"  peasants.  These  kulaks 
were  the  richer  farmers,  usually  any  farmer 
that  had  enough  land  to  need  hired  labor  to 
help  work  it.  The  proletariat  peasants  were,  of 
course,  those  that  were  hired  by  the  kulaks 
(Koenker  3-6).  In  reality,  few  people  fell 
strictly  into  any  category,  especially  when  it 
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came  to  the  peasants.  The  conditions  of  peas- 
ants varied  across  all  of  Russia,  as  it  would 
have  to  since  the  class  included  140  million 
people  throughout  the  largest  country  in  the 
world.  However,  most  of  those  in  Central 
Russia  who  had  gained  their  own  land  did  not 
have  enough  acreage  to  support  themselves 
(Acton  541-545).  The  implication  of  a  lack 
of  land  being,  of  course,  that  these  peasants 
had  to  seek  employment  somewhere  else  part 
of  the  year  in  order  to  feed  themselves,  thus 
blurring  the  line  between  the  supposedly  land- 
less working  peasants  and  the  self-sufficient 
landed  peasants. 

The  irony  of  all  this  class  labeling  was  that 
the  Communist  Party  often  spoke  of  moving 
into  classlessness,  which  was  be  the  end  result 
of  creating  class  equality  through  the  building 
up  of  Communism.   However,  the  Soviet  state 
would  sometimes  arbitrarily  label  people  or 
groups  as  part  of  a  class  in  order  to  identify 
them  as  allies  or  enemies  of  the  Party's  aims 
(Koenker  5-6).  Particularly  under  Stalin's 
regime,  people  under  political  suspicion  were 
called  bourgeoisie  and  those  loyal  to  the  Party 
were  called  proletariat,  regardless  of  actual 
economic  background.   At  times,  what  class 
you  were  bom  into  affected  access  to  school- 
ing, housing  and  rations.   People  had  reason 
to  lie  about  their  background  (Everyday 
Stalinism,  Fitzpatrick  11-12).   Studying  the 
history  of  class  in  Soviet  Russia  can  be  a  diffi- 
cult task  because  it  is  so  muddied  by  state 
propaganda. 

As  soon  as  the  Bolsheviks  came  to  power 
they  were  beset  by  civil  war  on  top  of  the 
ongoing  World  War.  Through  sheer  lack  of 
resources,  the  economic  status  of  all  people 
was  partially  leveled  during  the  War 
(Rosenburg  636).  However,  this  also  meant 
that  the  Bolsheviks  could  hardly  claim  to  be 
raising  the  lower  classes  out  the  poverty  and 
oppression.  In  fact,  the  labor  system  that  the 
Bolsheviks  set  up,  which  later  became  known 
as  War  Communism,  reserved  the  right  to 
require  citizens  to  work  and  place  him  or  her 
in  whatever  position  the  state  deemed  neces- 
sary, which  seems  fairly  oppressive  (Brodersen 


32-33).  Still,  the  Bolshevik  quickly  instituted 
several  reforms  in  an  attempt  to  work  towards 
social  equality. 

First,  the  Bolsheviks  stripped  the  nobility  of 
their  rank,  land,  and  political  privileges.  This 
was  not  too  hard  because  the  noble  class  was 
only  about  one  percent  of  the  population,  and 
the  majority  of  the  rest  of  Russia  had  long 
been  disgruntled  by  their  control  of  the  land 
(Rosenburg  482).  Even  in  early  1917,  before 
the  Bolsheviks  took  control  of  the  Revolution, 
landless  peasants  had  begun  taking  control  of 
the  nobles'  estates  and  dividing  it  between 
families  within  the  communal  villages.  At 
first,  the  Bolsheviks  let  this  continue  (Acton 
549).  As  of  May  20,  1918,  however,  in  an 
effort  to  both  create  a  way  for  farms  to  pro- 
duce more  and  give  the  poorest  peasants  a 
social  leg  up,  they  placed  management  of  the 
village  farms  in  the  hands  of  the  still  landless 
peasants.  The  new  managers  were  also  given 
the  authority  to  take  supplies  and  produce 
from  those  with  surpluses.   Understandably, 
this  system  led  to  mismanagement  by  the 
inexperienced  new  supervisors,  and  lots  of  ani- 
mosity between  villagers  (Sorlin  67). 

In  the  cities,  on  June  28,  1918,  all  large 
industries  were  nationalized,  and  the  state 
took  over  trade  (Dziewanowski  93).   Wages 
and  salaries  were  immediately  set  to  remove 
any  huge  pay  gaps  between  skilled  and 
unskilled  workers  (Matthews  62-  70). 
Management  of  the  factories  was  turned  over 
to  committees  of  workers,  thereby  temporarily 
shrinking  the  managing  class  (Brodersen  32). 
Some  bonuses  were  given,  however.  Also,  so- 
called  bourgeoisie  specialists,  the  educated 
professionals,  were  given  slightly  higher 
salaries  (Matthews  62-70).   However,  this  sys- 
tem failed  to  take  into  account  that  Russian 
people  had  grown  up  with  obligations  to  the 
upper  classes  and  wage  gaps  as  incentives  to 
work  harder  or  gain  skills.   Once  these  were 
removed,  even  well  meaning  workers  were 
often  unmotivated  (Inkeles  25). 

Like  the  situation  in  rural  areas  with  com- 
munal farms  lands,  the  workers'  committees 
failed  to  manage  the  factories  very  efficiently. 
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Production  began  dropping,  and  by  1920  it 
was  about  a  fifth  of  the  pre-World  War  I 
amount  (Matthews  62-70;  Dziewanowski  120). 
Especially  with  the  Civil  War  on,  such  a  drop 
could  not  be  afforded.  The  war  had  dealt  a 
swift  blow  to  the  cities  to  begin  with.   Russia 
lost  about  30  million  citizens,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  two  largest  cities,  Petrograd  and 
Moscow,  had  dropped  by  about  a  half 
(Rosenburg  632).  And  after  the  industries 
began  to  collapse,  in  1918  alone,  some 
300,000  workers  fled  to  the  countryside 
because  they  believed  farm  work  was  steadier 
(Sorlin  80).   A  change  in  economic  policy 
was  clearly  needed,  which  the  Bolshevik's 
Communist  Party,  now  firmly  in  control  of  the 
country,  announced  in  1921. 

The  New  Economic  Policy,  or  NEP,  was  a 
period  of  loosening  of  economic  constraints. 
Transition  between  policies  and  new  opportu- 
nities made  the  class  of  an  individual  more 
fluid,  belaying  the  accuracy  of  class  labels 
(Pethybridge  198).   First  off,  the  Party  stopped 
the  food  commandeering  that  had  begun  after 
the  mismanagement  of  the  War  Communism 
period.   Instead,  taxes  were  placed  on  the 
crops  and  peasants  were  allowed  to  sell  their 
crop  surpluses,  which  gave  some  farmers  finan- 
cial independence  (Acton  552;  Sorlin  87). 
Such  incentives  did  indeed  lead  to  better  agri- 
cultural production.   However,  the 
Communist  Party  feared  the  possibility  of 
farmers  with  a  lot  of  land  amassing  wealth  and 
leading  to  social  stratification  (Lewin  42).   In 
response,  the  Party  pushed  moderate  land 
reform  and  some  collectivization.   As  a  result, 
some  middle  and  landless  peasant  slid  into 
poverty  because  they  had  relied  on  income 
from  being  hired  on  larger  farms  (Lewin  44). 
In  the  end,  surveys  of  peasant  during  the  NEP 
period  indicated  that  about  8%  of  peasants 
were  landless  and  20%  were  considered  "semi- 
proletariat"  -  working  as  hired  labor.   But  this 
was  not  a  huge  change  in  fate  of  the  peasants 
as  a  class.  As  Alex  Inkeles  said  in  Social 
Change  in  Soviet  Russia,  "the  countryside  was 
back  in  pre-war  days,  minus  the  landlord" 
(Inkeles  10). 


Secondly,  the  state  released  control  of  some 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprises, 
although  it  retained  the  command  of  national- 
ized heavy  industries  (Dziewanowski  123). 
The  owners  of  the  new  private  companies 
were  called  NEPmen,  and  were  sometimes 
feared  as  bourgeoisie  enemies  of  the 
Revolution.   Still,  by  the  end  of  the  NEP  peri- 
od less  then  100,000  citizens  could  be  counted 
as  true  NEPmen,  hardly  large  enough  to  be 
considered  a  true  social  class  (Cultural 
Revolution.  Fitzpatrick  47).   Most  of  them 
were  in  fact  artisan,  and  even  according  to  the 
Soviet  committees  set  up  to  study  the  problem 
of  the  new  wealth,  they  made  only  slightly 
more  then  Soviet  officials.  The  numbers  of 
quickly  rich  merchant  were  very  few  (Cultural 
Revolution.  Fitzpatrick  48).   In  addition,  the 
Communist  Party  encouraged  workers  who  felt 
that  they  were  underpaid  by  the  new  NEP 
companies  to  organize  and  strike  (Pethybridge 
220).   This  seemed  to  have  been  fairly  effec- 
tive because  the  working  class  grew  by  some 
8%  during  the  NEP  period.   Most  of  these 
new  workers  were  former  peasants  seemed  to 
have  been  looking  for  higher  pay  (Sorlin  110). 
In  the  meantime,  to  offset  any  wage  inflation, 
the  Communist  Party  did  attempt  to  narrow 
the  pay  gap  between  Party  officials  and  other 
professionals  (Pethybridge  220).  They  also 
created  a  highly  graduated  tax  system  in 
which  the  highest  paid  professionals  paid  as 
much  as  30%  income  taxes,  where  as  unskilled 
worker  generally  paid  about  4.8%  (Matthews 
71-72). 

For  all  the  debate  amongst  the  Party  mem- 
ber on  how  the  semi-capitalistic  NEP  system 
might  damage  Communism,  the  changes  that 
were  made  seemed  to  have  paid  off  in  the 
national  economy.   In  the  short  years  between 
1921  and  the  end  of  the  NEP  period,  both 
industrial  and  agricultural  production  have 
made  full  recoveries  to  pre-World  War  I  levels 
(Brodersen  42).   But  after  Lenin's  death  in 
1924,  Stalin  began  consolidating  power.   As 
soon  as  he  was  firmly  in  place,  he  changed 
Soviet  social  and  economic  policy  yet  again 
with  the  initiation  of  the  First  Five  Year  Plan 
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and  a  new  push  for  agricultural  collectiviza- 
tion. This  of  course,  almost  completely  negat- 
ed the  NEP  policy. 

A  huge  industrial  boom,  ot  course,  had  to  be 
supported  by  an  increase  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction.  Collectivization  of  farmland  was 
Stalin's  answer  to  this  problem.    However, 
this  consisted  of  stripping  the  peasants  of  their 
right  to  use  land  for  their  own  uses,  and  dis- 
couraging private  property  in  general  (Sorlin 
146-147).   Anyone  who  opposed  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  farmlands  and  working  for  the 
farms  for  state-dictated  wages  were  quickly 
labeled  as  kulaks,  whether  or  not  the  person 
in  question  actually  had  much  land  and 
money.   Both  the  mislabeled  and  the  actual 
kulaks  faced  deportment  to  Siberia  or  liquida- 
tion. The  unhappy  peasants  that  were  force- 
fully collectivized  hid  produce.   The  actual 
kulaks  who  had  produced  much  the  surplus 
produce  disappeared  as  a  class.   Food  produc- 
tion did  not  keep  up  as  Stalin  had  hoped. 
The  mass  collectivization  did  have  the  result 
of  causing  millions  to  flee  the  countryside  to 
look  for  fairer  work.  The  proletariat  class 
blossomed  (Brodersen  45). 

The  Stalinist  regime  seemed  bent  on  elimi- 
nating Party  member  that  adhered  to  Lenin's 
stated  social  goals  (Inkeles  202).   Indeed 
Stalinism  demonstrated  some  very  contradict- 
ing attitudes  about  elitism.   In  propaganda, 
the  regime  shifted  away  from  treating  the  pro- 
fessionals as  a  needed  part  of  the  economy  to 
seeing  them  as  part  of  the  bourgeoisie  -  ene- 
mies of  the  hard  working  Soviets.   Also,  the 
administration  waffled  on  just  how  to  deal 
with  higher  education.  Training  was  clearly 
one  way  to  become  part  of  the  intelligentsia  or 
simply  a  higher  paid  skilled  worker.   At  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  the  Bolsheviks 
tried  to  open  higher  education  up  to  all 
(Cultural  Revolution.  Fitzpatrick,  82-83).   But 
during  the  first  years  of  the  Five  Year  Plan, 
students  from  working  families  rose  from  about 
30  percent  of  the  student  population  to  a  clear 
majority  (92).   This  was  to  keep  the  bour- 
geoisie from  maintaining  control.   But  by 
1932,  Stalin  changed  his  mind  and  labeled 


such  egalitarianism  as  a  "petty-bourgeoisie" 
ideal  and  had  schools  opened  back  up  for 
competitive  admissions  (101). 

The  focus  on  heavy  industry  and  collec- 
tivization had  its  effects.  Particularly  for  the 
urban  dweller,  basic  cotisumer  goods  and  food 
were  hard  to  come  by  in  the  mid- 1930s. 
Famine  was  consistent  and  even  worse  then 
the  lowest  point  during  War  Communism 
(Everyday  Stalinism,  Fitzpatrick  40-41).   In 
response  to  this  crisis,  the  state  rationed  food. 
But  this  did  not  lead  to  actual  equal  sharing. 
Some  officials  abused  their  powers  by  hoarding 
food,  and  farmers  in  the  country  hid  their  pro- 
duce (55).  Officially,  party  members  were 
given  more  food  and  goods;  the  Party  said  not 
to  look  at  this  as  inequality,  but  as  rewarding 
good  socialism  so  they  could  do  even  more 
(88-90).  The  Soviet  newspaper.  The  Pravda, 
began  during  this  time  to  bring  to  the  public's 
attention  workers  that  worked  far  above  their 
quotas.  These  came  to  be  known  as  shock 
workers,  and  to  publicly  reward  them  the 
Party  also  gave  shock  workers  extra  food.  The 
joke  was,  however,  that  even  these  privileges 
meant  only  oranges  or  a  few  cigars  (Brooks 
53).   So  a  few  got  enough,  as  many  starved. 

Another  indication  of  social  stratification 
lies  in  a  survey  Alex  Inkeles  included,  which 
he  had  dt^ne  with  former  Soviet  Union  citi- 
zens that  mostly  left  during  Stalin's  long 
regime.   He  separated  the  subjects  into  the 
classes  that  they  had  been  a  part  ot  in  Russia. 
He  discovered  that  citizens  from  all  classes 
agreed  that  the  workers  and  peasants  had  not 
gotten  what  they  deserved  from  society.   But 
there  was  a  discrepancy  between  the  classes  of 
the  perception  of  the  elite.  The  worker  and 
peasant  insisted  that  the  intelligentsia  had 
gotten  about,  or  more  then  they  deserved, 
while  the  intelligentsia  themselves  expressed 
that  they  had  in  fact  not  gotten  as  much  as 
they  deserved  (Inkeles  89-91).  The  reasons 
for  this  split  in  attitude  are  debatable.   That  a 
social  split  in  what  equality  c^f  classes  meant  to 
certain  groups  occurred  during  Stalin's  rule 
seems  clear. 

That  Soviet  social  policy  did  eliminate  cer- 
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tain  class  problems  is  clear.   Education  became 
open  for  all  classes.  The  nobles,  true  bour- 
geoisie, and  the  kulaks  were  either  taxed, 
exiled,  or  killed  off.  The  classes  that  were 
once  considered  the  oppressors  of  the  common 
man  no  longer  existed.   On  the  other  hand, 
creating  class  equality  sometimes  seemed  to 
consist  more  of  keeping  everyone's  living  stan- 
dards at  barely  tolerable  levels,  not  creating 
the  industrial  Utopia  that  the  first  Bolsheviks 
looked  forward  too.   Corruption  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  Soviet  Union's  centralized 
bureaucracy  lead  to  the  Party  favorites  getting 
more  than  everyone  else  does.  This  was  the 
kind  of  exploitation  based  one's  social  position 
that  Communism  had  hoped  to  eliminate  by 
creating  a  classless  society.   Besides,  the 
administration  never  seemed  to  make  up  its 
mind  about  what  was  more  important  -  class 
equality  or  economic  growth.   In  the  end,  the 
class  struggle  was  moderately  successful,  but 
not  without  great  expense  to  the  nation. 
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The  Once  and  Future  King: 

An  Analysis  of  Social  Commentary 

in  Arthurian  Literature  from  Le  Morte 

d^Arthur  to  The  Mists  of  Avalon 


Scott  McClellan 


The  legend  of  King  Arthur  transcends  time  and  reflects  the  political,  social,  and  moral  values 

of  each  period  in  which  it  is  retold.   The  basic  story  of  Arthur  remains  the  same  through  the  different 

works,  but  separate  elements  change  and  give  an  added  twist  to  each  work.   These  different  elements 

turn  the  legend  into  a  vehicle  for  criticism,  satire,  and  reflection.    Issues  examined  in  more  popular 

Arthurian  literature  are  the  end  of  chivalry  in  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  Le  Morte  d' Arthur;  the  strict 

moral  conscience  of  Victorian  England  with  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson's  poem,  Idylls  of  the  King; 

the  industrialization  of  America  in  Mark  Twain's  A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court; 

World  War  II  fascism  and  the  modern  man  inT.H.  White's  The  Once  and  Future  King 

and  The  Book  of  Merlyn;  and  feminism  and  the  women's  liberation  movement  in  Marion  Zimmer 

Bradley's  The  Mists  of  Avalon.   The  essence  of  the  legend,  the  battle  between  ideals  and  man's  violent 

nature,  between  morality  and  sin,  allows  the  Arthurian  legend  to  be  the  vehicle  of  expression  so  many 

authors  and  storytellers  have  made  it. 

"And  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  men  say,  is  this  legend: 

HIC  lACET  ARTHURUS,  REX  QUONDAM  REXQUE  FUTURUS."  ' 
-Sir  Thomas  Malory,  Le  Morte  d' Arthur 


Although  in  a  literal  sense,  the  inscrip-  twist  to  each  work.   This  legend  is  a  vehicle 

tion  of  Arthur  Pendragon's  tomb  is  for  criticism,  satire,  and  reflection  on  different 

only  a  legend,  from  a  literary  perspec-  issues:  the  end  of  chivalry  in  Sir  Thomas 

tive,  the  name  "The  Once  and  Future  King"  Malory's  Le  Morte  d' Arthur;  the  strict  moral 

could  not  be  closer  to  the  truth.   The  legend  conscience  of  Victorian  England  with  Alfred, 

of  King  Arthur  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  Lord  Tennyson's  poem,  Idylls  of  the  King;  the 

given  way  to  several  stories,  novels,  and  industrialization  of  America  in  Mark  Twain's 

movies.  The  Arthurian  legend,  although  set  A  Connecticut  Yayikee  in  King  Arthur's  Court; 

in  sixth  century  Britain,  operates  as  a  looking  World  War  II  fascism  and  the  modern  man  in 

glass  for  the  ages,  since  it  transcends  time  and  TH.  White's  The  Once  and  Future  King  and 

reflects  the  political,  social,  and  moral  values  The  Book  of  Merlyn;  and  feminism  and  the 

of  each  period  in  which  it  is  retold.  women's  liberation  mc^vement  in  Marion 

Throughout  the  different  works  about  King  Zimmer  Bradley's  The  Mists  of  Avalon. 

Arthur  the  basic  story  remains  the  same,  but  Seemingly  unrelated  to  each  other  and  to  the 

separate  elements  change  and  give  an  added  legend,  the  issues  are  expressed  in  the 
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Arthurian  legend  because  it  lends  itself  to  cre- 
ative interpretation. 

There  is  still  a  great  debate  whether  Arthur 
is  an  historical  figure  or  purely  a  man  of  leg- 
end. The  historic  period  that  Arthur  suppos- 
edly existed  in  began  in  410  A.D.,  when  the 
Roman  garrison  had  withdrawri  from  Britain 
(Ashe  66).   It  was  a  time  of  turmoil  and  war, 
with  battles  being  fought  between  Britons  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  collective  group  of 
Angels,  Saxons,  and  Jutes  from  across  the 
North  Sea.  Between  the  years  450  A.D.  and 
550  A.D.,  a  British-Roman  general  was  suc- 
cessful in  defeating  the  invading  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  general's  name  was  Artorius,  the 
Roman  form  of  the  Welsh  name  "Arthur." 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  later  called  this  gener- 
al King  Arthur  in  his  work,  Historia  Regwn 
Britanniae,^  written  around  1138  A.D.   Known 
as  the  first  biography  ot  Arthur,  Geoffrey's 
book  became  the  framework  for  the  medieval 
romance  (Lacy  and  Ashe  48-49). 

Before  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  there  was  not  a 
single  defined  work  that  told  all  the  aspects 
from  the  story  we  know  today,  but  this  is  the 
story,  as  it  is  known  in  its  purest  form.   In  the 
turbulent  days  of  England,  King  Uther  covets 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  lords,  the  duke  of 
Cornwall.   He  asks  the  wizard  Merlin  to  help 
him.   Merlin  agrees  to  make  Uther  look  like 
the  duke  so  Uther  may  spend  one  night  with 
her,  but  in  exchange  Uther  must  give  up  the 
child  who  would  be  conceived.  The  plan  is 
successful.   Merlin  then  takes  the  baby  to  a 
goodly  knight  named  Sir  Ector.   Sir  Ector  rais- 
es the  young  orphan  named  Arthur.  This 
orphan  was  to  be  his  foster  brother's.  Sir  Kay's, 
squire.   Over  ten  years  later  on  New  Year's 
Eve,  a  great  tournament  was  held  in  London 
to  determine  the  next  king  of  England  since 
Uther  had  left  no  other  son  to  be  heir.   At  the 
tournament,  Arthur  realizes  he  forgot  Kay's 
sword  at  their  inn.   In  the  search  for  a  new 
one,  he  came  across  the  sword  in  the  stone. 
He  drew  it  without  knowing  the  inscription, 
"Whosoever  pulleth  this  sword  from  this  stone 


and  anvil  is  rightwise  king  born  of  all 
England."  When  those  knights  at  the  tourna- 
ment hear  about  this  feat,  Arthur  is  crowned 
king  and  reigns  for  many  years,  defending  his 
claim  to  the  throne,  with  the  help  of  Merlin. 
In  the  years  of  peace,  he  takes  a  wife, 
Guinevere,  builds  his  castle  Camelot,  and 
establishes  the  Round  Table.   This  table  is  an 
order  of  knights  that  swears  allegiance  to 
Arthur  and  the  ideals  of  chivalry.   Years  later, 
the  best  of  his  knights,  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lac, 
falls  in  love  with  the  Queen  and  the  two  have 
a  passionate  affair  for  years.   Along  with  all  of 
these  troubles,  Arthur's  nephew/son,  Mordred 
(whom  he  had  with  one  of  his  half  sisters, 
Morgause,  while  under  a  spell),  comes  to 
Camelot  and  agitates  the  power-hungry 
knights  in  Arthur's  order.   Mordred  reveals  the 
affair  between  Guinevere  and  Lancelot  to  the 
public,  and  under  Arthur's  law,  the  lovers 
must  be  put  to  death  for  treason.   Both  are 
arrested,  but  Lancelot  escapes  and  comes  back 
for  a  gallant  rescue  of  Guinevere  from  burning 
at  the  stake.  The  two  lovers  alter  part  ways 
and  go  on  to  lead  solitary  religious  lives. 
Angered  by  Arthur's  allowance  of  the  rescue 
and  the  death  of  half  of  the  Round  Table  dur- 
ing the  rescue,  Mordred  forms  his  army  and 
faces  off  with  Arthur's  army.   In  the  battle,  all 
but  one  of  the  knights  is  killed  and  Mordred 
and  Arthur  ironically  kill  each  other.  Witch- 
queens  then  transport  Arthur's  body  to  the 
magical  island  of  Avalon,  where  Arthur  is 
healed  of  his  wounds  and  he  still  sleeps,  wait- 
ing for  the  time  when  Britain  needs  him 
again.   The  original  story  carried  many  of  the 
basic  themes  that  translate  in  all  of  the 
retellings:  the  code  of  chivalry,  including  brav- 
ery, loyalty  and  kindness  to  those  weaker,  and 
the  important  notion  of  patriotism  and 
nationalism. 

In  the  beginning,  the  legend  of  King  Arthur 
was  a  combination  of  stories  and  folk  tales 
from  Britain  and  France.  Not  until  July  31, 
1485,  had  the  stories  and  legends  been  col- 
lected in  one  volume;  William  Caxton  at 
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Westminister  published  Sir  Thomas  Malory's 
famous  work,  Le  Morte  d' Arthur  (Scott-Kilvert 
67).  The  society  of  England  at  the  time  and 
the  events  which  led  to  Malory's  being  thrown 
into  prison  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  writing 
of  Le  Morte  d' Arthur  and  the  opinions  reflect- 
ed in  the  work.   First,  one  must  understand 
the  course  of  events  in  England  in  the  late 
1400's.   From  about  1452  to  1497,  a  civil  war 
known  as  "The  War  of  the  Roses,"  between 
the  House  of  York  and  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
consumed  England  (Goodman  I).  The  battles 
for  the  royal  throne  affected  English  society 
and  the  future  of  medieval  warfare.   Knights 
during  this  time  began  looting  and  attacking 
civilians  (Goodman  216-17).  The  command- 
ers lost  control  of  their  troops,  which  contrast- 
ed greatly  from  the  situation  earlier  when 
knights  were  loyal  to  their  lords.   Basically, 
with  the  loss  of  loyalty  and  the  creation  of  the 
longbow,  which  could  pierce  armor,  the  knight 
became  obsolete  and  the  code  of  chivalry 
began  to  die.   Malory  became  directly 
involved  in  the  conflict  when  he  was  arrested, 
many  believe  without  proof,  for  plotting  to 
murder  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Buckingham.   He 
was  arrested,  spent  10  years  in  Newgate 
Prison,  and  died  there  on  March  14,  1471.   It 
was  while  in  prison  that  he  wrote  Le  Morte 
d' Arthur  (Scott-Kilvert  67-68).  Malory 
lamented  the  death  of  chivalry  through  his 
work,  whose  translated  title  means  "The 
Death  of  Arthur." 

The  emphases  of  the  book  are  the  deeds  of 
the  noble  knights  and  the  tragedy  that  befell 
Arthur,  the  way  his  Utopian  Camelot  was 
destroyed,  and  the  fact  the  king's  own  son 
killed  him.   For  Malory,  King  Arthur  and  the 
Round  Table  were  the  personification  ot 
chivalry  and  its  ideals.   He  was  still  a  flawed 
man,  but  strove  to  be  a  good  and  fair  ruler. 
Mordred,  Arthur's  bastard  son,  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  type  of  soldier  appearing 
in  Malory's  time.  These  soldiers,  like 
Mordred,  sought  glory  for  themselves,  and 
every  action  was  for  the  purpose  of  personal 
gain.  The  concentration  of  Le  Morte  d' Arthur 
on  the  deeds,  quests,  and  jousts  of  noble 


knights  appears  several  times  throughout  the 
book,  including  this  passage  from  "The  Tale  of 
Sir  Gareth": 

The  first  of  the  knights  and  Sir  Gareth 
galloped  their  horses  into  the  stream, 
and  both  broke  their  spears  as  they  col- 
lided. They  drew  their  swords,  and  soon 
Sir  Gareth  stunned  his  opponent  with  a 
blow  on  the  helmet,  and  he  fell  into  the 
water  and  was  drowned.  (142) 
Sir  Gareth  committed  several  such  brave 
acts  throughout  the  tale,  all  in  the  name  of  a 
lady  who  curses  his  name,  but  he  continues 
until  he  fulfills  the  quest  he  to  which  he  was 
sworn.   Malory  idealized  these  noble  acts  as  a 
way  of  expressing  his  sorrow  for  the  death  of 
these  aims  and  showed  how  men  like  Mordred 
and  his  followers  destroyed  those  ideals.  The 
Round  Table  worked  toward  the  goals  of 
knighthood  and  the  old  order  of  chivalry:  jus- 
tice, charity,  and  equality.   A  late  20    century 
work  faithful  to  Malory's  text,  the  motion  pic- 
ture Excalibur,  Arthur's  foster  father.  Sir  Ector, 
summed  up  these  goals  in  a  line: 

ECTOR.  Now  remember,  my  son,  what 
I  told  you  and  pay  no  heed  to  these 
robber  knights.   You,  Kay,  be  brave  and 
honest  and  merciful,  as  a  knight  should 
be.   And  you,  Arthur,  be  modest  and 
true  and  help  your  brother  to  uphold 
the  good  name  of  Morbin  (the  family 
name). 
Mordred  sought  to  destroy  Arthur  and  the 
Round  Table  so  that  he  could  take  Camelot 
and  his  "rightful  place"  as  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  self-serving  goals  and  disregard  for  those 
less  fortunate,  normally  accepted  as  the  inten- 
tions of  those  involved  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  disgusted  Malory  and  foreshadowed  the 
end  of  chivalry. 

After  chivalry  was  effectively  dead,  the 
interest  in  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  also 
dwindled.   Le  Morte  d' Arthur  went  out  of  print 
a  few  years  after  the  last  tournament,  and 
even  John  Milton  rejected  the  idea  of  writing 
about  Arthur,  deciding  to  write  Paradise  Lost 
instead  (Girouard  178).   However,  along  with 
the  rise  of  the  Victorian  period  (1830-1870) 
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and  a  strict  moral  conscience  and  attention  to 
social  status  came  a  renewed  interest  in 
chivalry,  the  English  gentleman,  and  King 
Arthur.   During  the  Eighteenth  Century,  a 
movement  hegan  in  the  Anglican  Church 
known  as  Evangelicalism,  which  was  con- 
cerned mostly  with  the  way  men  should  live 
in  preparation  for  eternity.   Salvation  was  the 
goal  of  all  earthly  actions,  and  the  only  way  to 
obtain  salvation  was  by  divine  grace. 
Specifically  as  a  religious  influence. 
Evangelicalism  became  important  from  the 
1790's  to  the  1830's.  The  English  feared  that 
the  revolution  in  France  came  from  religious 
indifference,  deistic  rationalism,  outright  athe- 
ism, and  tried  to  protect  themselves  with  fun- 
damentalist religion  (Altick  165-67).   Because 
of  the  evangelic  mindset  of  salvation,  every 
action  of  a  person  was  scrutinized  and 
approved  only  if  it  contributed  to  a  good 
Christian  life.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  a 
Scottish  writer  living  during  this  period, 
examined  the  conflict  of  these  beliefs  with 
man's  true  nature  through  two  of  his  best- 
known  characters.  Dr.  Henry  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Edward  Hyde.   Because  of  Jekyll's  personal 
struggle  with  his  impulses  and  Victorian  socie- 
ty, he  conducts  an  experiment  to  release  his 
dark  side,  Hyde,  but  in  true  Victorian  form, 
Jekyll  is  still  haunted  by  Hyde  and  eventually 
kills  himself.   It  has  also  been  commented  that 
the  "smallest  faults  became  serious  vices  when 
they  were  seen  as  the  opening  wedge  through 
which  the  worldly  spirit  might  slide  into  the 
soul"  (Houghton  232).   In  his  suicide  note, 
Jekyll  expressed  this  internal  conflict  that 
haunted  so  many  Victorians: 

And  indeed  the  worst  of  my  faults  was  a 
certain  impatient  gaiety  of  disposition, 
such  as  has  made  the  happiness  of  many, 
but  such  as  I  found  it  hard  to  reconcile 
with  my  imperious  desire  to  carry  my 
head  high,  and  wear  a  more  than  com- 
monly grave  countenance  before  the 
public.   Hence  it  came  about  that  1  con- 
cealed my  pleasure.  (72) 
Guinevere  and  Lancelot,  like  Dr.  Jekyll, 
couldn't  escape  the  tide  of  fundamentalist 


Christianity,  since  their  affair  is  a  major  focal 
point  of  the  legend.   In  1855,  Alfred  Lord 
Tennyson  took  up  the  legend  in  a  collection 
of  poems  known  as  Idylls  of  the  King. 
Tennyson  had  never  been  sexually  promiscu- 
ous, and,  after  being  married,  became  increas- 
ingly disapproving  of  "sexual  adventures" 
(Girouard  181).   Therefore,  the  affair  between 
Guinevere  and  Lancelot  was  no  longer  glam- 
orous, as  it  had  been  portrayed  in  Malory  and 
even  portrayed  in  later  works  after  the 
Victorian  period.   In  the  idyll  "Guinevere," 
Arthur  speaks  as  the  queen  grovels  at  his  feet: 
"Then  came  thy  shameful  sin  with  Lancelot/  . 
.  .  Then  came  others,  till  the  loathsome  oppo- 
site/That all  my  heart  had  destined  did 
obtain/And  all  thro'  thee"  (Tennyson  236). 
Tennyson  presented  Arthur  as  the  innocent, 
deceived  husband  who  in  this  scene  scolds 
Guinevere  for  her  sinful  love  that  led  to  oth- 
ers committing  the  same  acts,  which  in  turn 
caused  the  defeat  of  Arthur's  dream.   Malory 
had  a  completely  opposing  view  of  Guinevere, 
saying,  "that  while  she  lived  she  was  a  true 
lover,  and  therefore  she  had  a  good  end"  (qtd. 
in  Girouard  183).   A  similar  conflict  affected 
Lancelot,  who  claimed  to  be  the  purest  knight 
and  undefeatable,  but  still  fell  into  the  grasp 
of  adultery  with  Guinevere.   Another  example 
of  lust  and  forbidden  love  bringing  destruction 
and  sorrow  was  a  young  maid  named  Elaine's 
innocent  obsession  with  Lancelot,  which 
results  in  her  death  from  her  own  grief.   Also, 
Merlin's  lust  for  Vivien  brings  about  his  own 
downfall  for  Vivien  steals  his  powers  and  traps 
him  in  a  mystical  cave.   Part  of  the  tragedy  is 
that  Merlin  even  predicted  these  events,  but 
was  unable  to  control  his  desire.   All  these 
instances  of  lust  and  unchristian  behavior 
resulted  in  either  the  destruction  of  someone 
or  something  good  and  true. 

Only  a  mere  thirty  years  later.  King  Arthur 
made  another  literary  appearance,  this  time  in 
America  by  the  most  popular  writer  of  the 
time,  Samuel  Langhome  Clemens  (a.k.a. 
Mark  Twain).   Mark  Twain,  a  well-known 
humorist  and  satirist,  wrote  biting  commen- 
tary, best  known  in  The  Adventures  of 
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Huckleberry  Finn  and  his  Arthurian  work,  A 
Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court. 
UnUke  the  past  two  Arthurian  works,  A 
Connecticut  Yankee's  commentary  is  obvious 
and  his  criticism  of  the  rising  Industrial 
Revolution  in  New  England  more  potent. 
Also,  A  Connecticut  Yankee  differs  from  Le 
Morte  d' Arthur  and  Idylls  of  the  King  in  that  it 
is  not  a  straight  retelling  of  the  Arthurian  leg- 
end.  Mark  Twain  inserts  his  own  character. 
Hank  Morgan,  into  the  legend  through  a 
time-traveling  daydream  and  follows  his 
adventures  as  he  brings  nineteenth  century 
politics  and  technology  to  sixth  century 
England.   Morgan  converts  the  Round  Table 
into  the  Stock  Exchange,  with  Sir  Launcelot 
as  president  of  the  board.   He  builds  tele- 
phones, telegraphs,  railroads  and  factories, 
newspapers,  and  advertising  in  an  attempt  to 
make  Camelot  a  mirror  image  of  a  New 
England  city  just  like  Hartford,  where  Morgan 
grew  up.   Twain  was  proud  of  his  country's 
achievements  because  "Hank  brought  techni- 
cal skill  that  is,  Twain  implied,  a  special  talent 
of  his  country  ...  At  the  time  most  of  his  pet 
devices  Ithe  telephone,  Edison's  light  bulb  and 
the  Colt  Revolver]  were  impressively  new" 
(Budd  134).   However,  even  with  the  wonder- 
ful technological  advancements  made  in 
America,  Mark  Twain  recognized  the  faults  of 
the  1880's  economic  system  and  used  an 
exchange  between  Morgan  and  Dowley,  a  day 
laborer,  to  ridicule  union-haters  and  high 
wage  protectionists.   In  the  mid-1880's,  strikes 
arose  over  scrip  payment,  when  workers  were 
being  paid  with  company  issued,  overvalued 
currency  (Hoffman  130).   After  arguing  the 
positives  of  his  wage  system  and  not  convinc- 
ing Dowley,  Morgan  comments. 

What  those  people  valued  was  high 
wages;  it  didn't  seem  [to  matter]  .  .  . 
whether  the  high  wages  would  buy  any- 
thing or  not  ...  1  proved  to  them  that 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  their         wages 
had  advanced  but  thirty  per  cent  (sic), 
while  the  cost  of  living  had  gone  up  one 
hundred;  and  that  with  us,  in  a  shorter 
time,  wages  had  advanced  forty  per  cent. 


while  the  cost  of  living  had  gone  steadi- 
ly down.   But  it  didn't  do  any  good. 
Nothing  could  unseat  their  strange 
beliefs.  (240) 
Also,  Twain  took  the  opportunity  in  A 
Connecticut  Yankee  to  express  his  antislavery 
sentiment,  even  though  the  hook  was  written 
and  published  after  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment.   Perhaps  it  was  not 
only  black  slavery  Twain  was  attacking,  but 
also  the  abuses  against  immigrant  workers  and 
the  freed  blacks.   Sweatshops  forced  workers 
to  "work  endless  hours  for  pay  not  equal  to 
subsistence"  (Hoffman  134).   Between  chap- 
ters XXXIV  and  XXXVlll,  Morgan  and  King 
Arthur  disguised  themselves  as  commoners  in 
the  hope  Arthur  would  be  convinced  by  the 
experience,  to  abolish  slavery.   Unexpectedly, 
they  are  captured  and  sold  into  slavery  them- 
selves. The  chapters  describe  the  horrible 
treatment  of  Morgan  and  Arthur  and  the  work 
that  was  expected  from  them.  There  is  even  a 
scene  at  the  gallows  where  slaves  are  killed  for 
being  disobedient,  a  fate  Arthur  and  Morgan 
are  saved  from  at  the  last  moment  by  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Needless  to  say, 
Arthur  is  convinced  of  the  evils  of  slavery  and 
Twain  probably  hoped  his  readers  would  be 
convinced  as  well. 

In  the  mid-twentieth  century,  once  again, 
the  Arthurian  legend  was  taken  up  by  a 
satirist;  however,  this  time  the  satire  would 
bite  at  more  universal  themes  and  deadly 
issues  of  the  1930's  and  1940's  concerning  the 
rise  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  the  Nazi  party.  T  H. 
White  wrote  five  books  dealing  with  Arthur; 
the  first  four  were  collected  into  one  volume 
titled  The  Once  and  Future  King,  and  pub- 
lished in  1958,  while  The  Book  ofMerlyn  was 
not  published  until  1977.   These  dates  are 
rather  deceptive  because  the  books  were  actu- 
ally written  between  1936  and  1942,  which 
dates  give  more  potency  to  the  satire.   Much 
of  the  satire  was  concentrated  in  The  Sword  in 
the  Stone,  the  first  book  in  White's  volume, 
and  The  Book  of  Merlyn.   The  Sword  in  the 
Stone  (1938)  deals  with  Arthur's  boyhood  edu- 
cation with  Merlyn  and  the  animal  teachers 
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while  The  Book  ofMerlyn  (1941)  is  set  during 
Arthur's  last  days  and  reunites  Arthur  with  his 
animal  friends  for  a  final  council  before  he 
dies.  Wart,  Arthur's  boyhood  nickname,  is 
able  to  talk  to  the  animals  and  is  even  trans- 
formed into  animals  to  understand  truths 
about  nature  and  mankind.  The  lighter  satire 
dealing  with  the  ridiculous  logic  of  warfare 
and  knights  falling  off  horses  because  of  heavy 
armor  was  preserved  in  the  Walt  Disney  car- 
toon version  of  The  Sword  in  the  Stone.  T.  H. 
White,  who  himself  was  a  draft  dodger  during 
World  War  11,  did  express  this  sentiment,  but 
the  Disney  movie  neglected  the  more  perva- 
sive Swiftian  satire  of  man's  nature.  The  char- 
acter who  tends  to  carry  the  lowest  opinion  of 
mankind  and  is  generally  the  pessimist  would 
be  Merlyn.   In  this  scene  from  The  Book  of 
Merlyn,  Arthur,  Merlyn,  and  the  animals  are 
arguing  over  the  name  of  Homo  sapiens  for 
man: 

''Homo  sapiens,"  explained  the  grass 
snake.   "It  became  obvious  the  sapiens 
was  hopeless  as  an  adjective,  but  the 
trouble  was  to  find  another." 
"The  first  suggestion,"  said  Merlyn,  "was 
naturally  ferox,  since  man  is  the  most 
ferocious  of  the  animals."  (44) 
The  discussion  continues  for  nine  more 
pages  with  the  animals  suggesting  two  more 
names,  stultus^  and  impoliticus,'^  finding  that 
neither  fully  describes  human  nature;  finally 
Merlyn  replies,  "Even  the  Greek  definition 
anthropos,  He  Who  Looks  Up,  is  inaccurate. 
Man  seldom  looks  above  his  own  height  after 
adolescence"  (White,  Merlyn  53).  Merlyn 
blames  this  violent,  narrow-mindedness  of 
man  for  the  wars  that  break  out  not  only  dur- 
ing Arthur's  period,  but  for  World  War  II  as 
well. 

The  chapter  on  the  ants  in  The  Sword  in  the 
Stone  (a  later  addition  intended  for  The  Book 
of  Merlyn  but  added  to  the  former  because  The 
Book  ofMerlyn  was  rejected  by  the  publisher) 
discusses  the  nature  of  fascism  and  dictatorial 


control.  The  satire  of  the  ants  condemns  the 
psychology  of  German  Fascism.  The  ants  are 
constantly  working;  an  ant  not  working  is 
considered  insane,  as  Arthur  found  out  when 
he  replied,  "1  am  not  doing  anything,"  and  the 
ant  who  asked  him  signaled,  "105978/UDC 
reporting  from  square  five.  There  is  an  insane 
ant  in  square  five.   Over  to  you"  (White,  Once 
and  Future  124).  The  ants  are  numbers 
instead  of  individuals.  They  do  not  even  have 
the  freedom  to  choose;  a  statement  printed 
over  the  fortress  reads  "EVERYTHING  NOT 
FORBIDDEN  IS  COMPULSORY"  (White, 
King  122).   Even  more  details  show  the  ants  to 
be  an  allegory  to  Nazi  Germany.  They  greet 
each  other  with  the  phrase  "Hail,  Barbarus!" 
which  is  more  than  likely  a  parallel  to  the 
Nazi  greeting  "Heil,  Hitler!"  A  later  critic 
writing  about  the  ants  noted  their  "irrational 
respect  for  their  Hitler-like  leader,  whose  only 
job  it  is  to  lay  eggs  and  broadcast  orders" 
(Crane  80).   Arthur  notes  the  same  observa- 
tion while  he  was  still  an  ant  and  even  made 
the  comment  that  "their  life  was  not  question- 
able: it  was  dictated"  (White,  King  128). 
Beyond  his  early  education  and  into  the 
beginning  of  his  kingship,  Arthur  still  grapples 
with  his  natural  human  behavior  of  the  "tradi- 
tional love  of  fighting  and  the  proving  of  one's 
superior  strength"  (Crane  82).   He  creates  the 
Round  Table  as  a  way  to  channel  all  the  vio- 
lent energy  of  man  to  use  for  the  betterment 
of  others.   His  logic  is:  if  you  cannot  get  rid  of 
the  behavior,  twist  the  behavior  for  good  use. 
Before  then,  the  accepted  way  of  things  was 
Might  is  Right.   In  this  famous  scene  from 
Camelot,  the  musical  play  based  on  The  Once 
and  Future  King,  Arthur  questions  the  validity 
of  that  logic: 

ARTHUR.  Proposition:  Wrong  or  right, 
they  have  the  might,  so  wrong  or 
right,  they're  always  right — that's 
wrong.  Right? 

GUENEVERE.  Absolutely. 

ARTHUR.  Jenny,  suppose  we  create  a 


^  Foolish 

"'  Within  politics 
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new  order  of  chivalry  ...  a  new  order, 
where  might  is  only  used  for  right,  to 
improve  instead  of  destroy  .  .  .  That 
will  give  them  an  outlet  for  wanting  to 
whack.   But  they'll  whack  only  for 
good  .  .  .  Might  for  right.  That's  it, 
Jenny!   Not  might  is  right.   Might  for 
right!  (Lerner  and  Loewe  24-25) 
But  even  White  acknowledges  that  rechan- 
neling  the  tendencies  of  man  is  not  the  real 
answer,  nor  is  ignoring  them.   Arthur  ignores 
the  affair  between  Lancelot  and  Guenever 
(sic)  to  maintain  peace  in  his  kingdom  and 
because  he  loved  them  too  much  to  destroy 
them.   He  also  ignores  Mordred  and  his  plot- 
ting because  he  felt  guilty  for  not  publicly 
announcing  that  Mordred  was  his  son.  The 
knights  merely  repress  their  need  to  be  on  top 
until  Mordred  comes  around  and  gives  them 
an  outlet:  a  war  against  Lancelot  for  killing 
hundreds  of  knights  while  rescuing  Guenever 
(White's  spelling)  from  the  burning  stake. 
Then,  Arthur's  dream  begins  to  crumble 
around  him.   Arthur  could  not  defeat  man's 
nature,  but  merely  delays  Might  is  Right  for 
"one,  brief  shining  moment"  (Lerner  and 
Loewe  114). 

The  last  of  the  significant  works  written 
chronologically  about  Arthur,  The  Mists  of 
Avalon  by  Marion  Zimmer  Bradley,  came 
about  in  the  early  1980's.  This  work,  unlike 
the  A  Connecticut  Yankee  or  The  Once  and 
Future  King,  was  not  as  obvious  with  its 
change  in  the  legend.   However,  Bradley's  cre- 
ative interpretation  was  obvious.   She  tells  the 
story  of  Arthur  from  the  women's  perspective. 
The  main  characters  of  the  story  were  now 
Igraine,  Arthur's  mother;  Morgan  le  Fey 
(called  Morgaine),  Arthur's  other  half-sister; 
and  Guinevere  (spelled  Gwenhwyfar), 
Arthur's  queen.   Because  of  the  shift  in  the 
perspective  of  the  story,  the  end  result  was  a 
more  feministic  viewing  of  the  legend  that 
corresponded  historically  with  a  period  in  the 
world's  history  where  women  were  fighting  the 
liberation  movement  and  feminism  was  the 
mindset  of  female  in  western  civilization. 
During  the  1980's,  family  studies  observed  that 


feminism  developed  the  following  themes: 
gender  is  pervasive  in  family  life;  families  are 
linked  together  with  larger  institutions  and 
structures;  families  are  socially  constructed 
and  historically  changing;  and  individual  fam- 
ilies are  the  product  oi  human  agency  (Zinn 
44-46).  Though  not  completely  expressed  in 
The  Mists  of  Avalon,  these  themes  are 
approached  and  certain  twists  are  taken  in  the 
story  leading  someone  who  knows  the  exact, 
traditional  story  to  see  the  feministic  changes 
made  by  Bradley. 

The  first  slight  change  comes  at  the  concep- 
tion of  Arthur.   Traditionally,  the  story  tells 
that  Merlin  transformed  Uther  into  a  likeness 
of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  so  she  may  go  to  bed 
with  him.   In  Bradley's  novel,  the  change  was 
simply  Uther  wearing  a  cloak  and  a  ring  stolen 
from  the  Duke.   The  guards  were  fooled,  but 
Igraine  knew  the  man  was  not  her  husband, 
but  slept  with  him  anyway  because  she  loved 
him  and  wanted  to  spend  the  night  with  him 
(Bradley  100-03).   Similarly,  after  Arthur  has 
made  Gwenhwyfar  his  e]ueen  and  she  has  fall- 
en in  love  with  Lancelet  (sic),  Arthur  invites 
both  of  them  to  his  master  bedroom  and  the 
drunken  three  have  a  night  of  lovemaking 
(Bradley  448-49).  The  legend  says,  however, 
Arthur  knew  about  the  affair  from  gossip  and 
instinct,  but  ignored  it  for  fear  of  the  deaths  of 
his  loved  ones.   In  this  case,  the  woman  is  not 
an  adulterous  traitor,  but  a  woman  following 
her  heart  into  actions  condoned  by  her  hus- 
band. The  third  tale  worth  mentioning  would 
be  the  disappearance  of  Merlin.   In  the  leg- 
end. Merlin  fell  in  love  with  a  young  girl 
named  Nimue  who  sought  Merlin's  powers. 
Through  his  love  for  her,  she  learned  spells 
and  eventually  stole  his  powers,  and  trapped 
him  in  a  cave  for  all  eternity.   Bradley  unique 
story  tells  of  a  man  named  Kevin  Harper,  who 
rose  to  the  position  of  the  Merlin,  messenger 
of  the  Druids.   He  helped  the  Christians  for 
his  love  of  Arthur  and  the  knowledge  that  the 
Druids  were  a  dying  race  in  the  real  world. 
Nimue  was  a  pawn  of  Morgaine  to  bring  back 
the  traitor  for  execution.   His  body  was  then 
buried  in  an  oak  that  a  lighting  bolt  had 
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burned  open  (Bradley  800-02). 

These  particular  incidents  are  important 
along  with  their  traditional  counterparts 
because  Bradley  perfectly  exhibits  the  qualities 
ot  the  story,  which  aided  her  theme.   The 
women  are  no  longer  the  victims  of  the  men 
in  their  lives  or  evil  beings  who  deserve  the 
pain  and  death  that  follows  them.   Actually, 
they  are  no  longer  victims  at  all.  The  women 
are  strong-willed,  intelligent  creatures,  who  for 
the  most  part  should  be  in  higher  positions 
than  the  men  they  are  subservient.  Nimue  is 
no  longer  the  evil  witch  who  took  away  the 
world's  strongest  wizard's  powers,  but  a  little 
girl  who  thought  she  was  doing  the  right  thing 
for  her  religious  beliefs.   Igraine  chose  the 
man  she  wished  to  be  her  husband,  and  was 
not  tricked  by  a  lustful  man  into  sleeping  with 
her.   Finally,  the  affair  between  Gwenhwyfar 
and  Lancelet  was  the  hilfillment  of  true  love 
condoned  in  some  part  by  Arthur,  not  a  back- 
room betrayal  of  an  idealized  man  and  his 
dream.   Christianity,  Druidism,  and  the  hierar- 
chical structure  of  early  Britain  are  the  enemy 
of  the  world  of  these  women.   The  women  are 
not  the  enemies;  the  enemies  of  the  story  are 
the  systems  and  societies  that  placed  them  in 
positions  that  they  are  forced  to  break  out  of 
for  the  right  to  live  their  lives  the  way  they 
chose.  This  relates  much  to  the  same  way 
that  women  in  the  late  20*  century  broke  free 
of  their  traditional  roles  of  wife,  mother,  and 
homemaker  to  make  lives  for  themselves  and 
to  be  able  to  make  a  living  without  depending 
on  a  man. 

The  Arthurian  legend  has  always  had  a  far- 
reaching  grasp  on  people's  imaginations 
throughout  time.   It  has  transcended  its  origi- 
nal context  to  become  part  of  every  mass 
media  medium  developed  since  the  legend  was 
first  told.   Of  course,  those  who  tell  the  story 
over  and  over  have  added  and  taken  away 
from  the  legend,  but  the  essence  has 
remained.  That  essence,  the  battle  between 
ideals  and  man's  violent  nature,  between 
morality  and  sin,  allows  the  Arthurian  legend 
to  become  the  vehicle  of  expression  so  many 
authors  and  storytellers  have  made  it. 


Thomas  Malory  regretted  the  decline  of 
chivalry  and  the  society  that  developed  from 
the  change.   His  only  hope  was  that  the 
romanticized  stories  of  the  knights  and  their 
virtuous  deeds  would  affect  the  readers  of  Le 
Morte  d' Arthur  with  a  feeling  of  a  distant  time 
and  of  days  gone  by.   In  Idylls  of  the  King, 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  condemned  sin  and 
sexual  misconduct.   The  evil  of  the  immoral 
deeds  and  thoughts  is  presented  to  the  readers 
in  such  a  way  that  they  see  how  one  simple 
indiscretion  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
greatest  kingdom  ever  known.   During  the 
same  decade,  only  this  time  by  an  American, 
Mark  Twain  rewrote  the  legend  with  a  few 
American  touches  and  his  own  brand  of  sar- 
castic humor  in  A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King 
Arthur's  Court.   He  celebrated  New  England 
Industrialism  and  the  spirit  of  improvement  it 
inspired,  but  condemned  slavery  and  the  abus- 
es that  arose  from  the  new  work  environ- 
ments.  But  as  long  as  there  was  injustice  and 
persecution  in  the  world,  there  was  a  new 
Arthurian  story  ready  to  be  told.  The  Once 
and  Future  King  and  its  conclusion,  The  Book 
ofMerlyn,  were  T.  H.  White's  expressions  of 
anger  at  man's  nature  and  at  a  world  that 
would  spawn  dictators  and  involve  the  entire 
world  in  war.   Lastly,  Marion  Zimmer  Bradley 
expressed  the  liberation  of  women  and  their 
views  in  her  feministic  Arthurian  work  The 
Mists  of  Avalon. 

Even  these  titles  have  inspired  other  works; 
in  most  cases  those  works  were  motion  pic- 
tures, which  carried  on  the  same  ideas  as  the 
source  material.   Le  Morte  d' Arthur  was  used  as 
the  source  for  such  classic  films  as  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table  and  the  aforementioned 
Excalibur.  A  Connecticut  Yankee  was  adapted 
into  two  films  of  the  same  title  starring  Will 
Rogers  and  Bing  Crosby,  and  inspired  A  Knight 
in  Camelot  starring  Whoopi  Goldberg.   Each 
contained  Mark  Twain's  love  for  technology 
and  were  able  to  include  new  gadgets  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  twentieth  century;  A  Knight 
in  Camelot  was  even  able  to  give  new  emphasis 
to  the  subject  of  slavery  with  its  African- 
American  star.   Even  the  Walt  Disney  movie 
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The  Sword  in  the  Stone  and  the  musical  play 
tumed-in-to-a-movie,  Camelot,  were  based  on 
The  Once  and  Future  King  and  included  T.  H. 
White's  satire  and  commentary  in  a  softened 
form.   Following  Bradley's  example,  new 
Arthurian  movies  such  as  First  Knight  and 
Merlin  portrayed  Guinevere  and  Nimue  as 
independent  women  who  are  simply  placed  in 
impossible  circumstances,  but  in  the  end  are 
forgiven  of  their  means  of  escaping  their  sub- 
servient worlds.   One  can  see  from  the  small 
sample  of  Arthurian  literature  exhibited  that 
the  legend  has  always  has  a  moral  or  a  pur- 
pose.  The  legend  could  be  considered  the  old- 
est "soapbox,"  a  place  where  people  can  climb 
to  the  top  and  shout  to  the  world,  giving  peo- 
ple ideas  of  how  life  should  be  and  hope  for 
the  way  it  could  be.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  four  works  chosen  are  the  only  ones  that 
follow  the  theme  of  expressing  the  issues  and 
attitudes  of  the  time.   Several  other  titles  are 
available,  probably  even  more  than  readers  are 
aware  exist,  carry  undertones  of  the  society 
that  produced  the  author.   As  children,  people 
are  told  the  stories  of  King  Arthur,  Camelot, 
and  the  noble  deeds  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.   When  they  grow  up,  these  peo- 
ple remember  the  ideals  of  Camelot  and  know 
that  the  themes  are  universal.  No  matter 
where  they  are  or  what  time  they  live  in, 
everyone  has  the  right  to  be  treated  equally, 
justly,  and  with  respect.   Because  of  his  time- 
lessness,  it  can  be  assured  Arthur  will  live  on 
and  remain  the  Once  and  Future  King. 
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Evaluating  Spatial  Memory 
in  Rats  Using  an  8-Arm  Radial  M.aze 

Michelle  Hilgeman 


In  this  study,  spatial  relationships  and  learning  were  observed 

using  an  S-arm  radial  arm  maze.   Several  theories  discussing  the  effects 

of  spatial  cues  on  behavior  such  as  cognitive  mapping  and  the  role  of  proximal 

and  distal  indicators  are  addressed.   The  rat  used  in  this  study  was  raised  as  a  pet 

in  an  enriched  environment,  which  also  may  have  had  an  effect  on  his  ability  to  learn. 

Changes  in  performance  after  repeated  trials  in  the  radial  arm  maze  suggest 

that  learning  had  occurred,  although  the  method 

and  specific  cues  the  rat  used  are  unclear. 


Interest  in  foraging  behavior  in  animals  has 
resulted  in  the  recent  increase  of  research 
concerning  spatial  learning  and  spatial 
memory.   Such  research  has  included  the 
examination  of  spatial  abilities  in  rats, 
pigeons,  fish,  and  a  variety  of  other  species. 
In  their  natural  environments,  survival 
depends  on  the  ability  to  discriminate  spatial 
cues  in  order  to  locate  water,  food,  shelter,  and 
even  potential  mates.   Simply  observing  rats 
and  similar  foraging  animals  in  their  natural 
habitat,  however,  may  be  misleading.  The 
ability  to  react  to  spatial  cues  and  memory 
often  appears  reflexive  or  automatic,  but  may 
actually  be  a  result  of  remembered  previous 
experiences  (Brown  &  Drew,  1998).   This  has 
been  researched  in  laboratory  experiments 
designed  to  simulate  the  network  of  pathways 
created  in  the  natural  environment. 

A  commonly  accepted  method  of  studying 
spatial  relationships  and  learning  is  the  radial 
arm  maze  (VoUmer-Conna  &  Lemon,  1998). 
According  U.  S.  Vollmer-Conna  and  J.  Lemon 
in  their  article  "Spatial  Configuration  and 
Proximal  Cues"  (1998),  radial  arm  mazes  are 
exceptionally  suited  for  tasks  that  require 
elimination  of  specific  locations.  The  end  of 
each  arm  can  be  defined  as  a  separate  loca- 
tion, and  visiting  these  locations  is  easily 


recorded.   Radial  arm  mazes  are  constructed  so 
that  rats  or  other  animals  learn  to  enter  baited 
arms  that  radiate  from  a  central  platform,  or 
neutral  area  in  the  middle  of  the  maze.  When 
a  previously  entered  arm  is  revisited,  the 
reward,  usually  food,  is  no  longer  present  and 
is  considered  an  error.   As  noted  in  the  article 
"Chunking  by  Proximal  Arm  Cues  Facilitates 
Rats'  Performance  in  the  Radial  Arm  Maze" 
by  Cohen,  Mallet,  and  O'Malley  (1993),  rats 
"quickly  develop  very  accurate  retention  of 
locations  for  previously  entered  arms"  and 
learn  to  avoid  reentering  arms  (p.  414). 
Spatial  memory  can  also  be  observed  by 
repeatedly  baiting  the  same  arms  over  a  series 
of  trials,  rats  can  then  learn  to  distinguish 
which  arms  will  result  in  a  food  reward  with- 
out entering  each  arm.   Although  it  appears 
that  rats  use  spatial  relations  to  determine 
location  in  a  radial  arm  maze,  research  has  not 
identified  the  learning  process  that  allows 
them  to  do  this. 

Several  different  theories  have  been  offered 
to  explain  the  effects  of  spatial  cues  on  behav- 
ior.  In  their  article,  "Exposure  to  Spatial  Cues 
Facilitates  Visual  Discrimination  but  Not 
Spatial  Guidance,"  Brown  and  Drew  (1998) 
consider  Gallistel's  theory  of  cognitive  map- 
ping on  spatial  guidance.  Gallistel  argued  that 
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"piloting"  or  the  ability  to  use  "knowledge  of 
spatial  relations  between  seen  landmarks  and 
unseen  goals  to  locate  the  latter"  occurs,  sug- 
gesting a  cognitive  map  of  the  environment 
(Brown  &  Drew,  1998,  p.  368).    In  other 
words,  the  animal's  movement  while  travers- 
ing through  the  maze  is  used  to  acquire  infor- 
mation that  forms  a  cognitive  map. 
Corresponding  theories  of  cognitive  maps  sug- 
gest the  use  of  intramaze,  or  proximal,  cues 
and  extramaze,  or  distal  cues,  may  be  utilized 
to  guide  rats  in  a  spatial  maze  (VoUmre-Conna 
&  Lemon,  1998).  Another  popular  theory 
depends  on  working  and  reference  memory  to 
make  microchoices  and  has  been  labeled  the 
"sequential  choice  model  of  performance" 
(Vollmer-Conna  &  Lemon,  1998,  p.  103). 
Although  researchers  have  manipulated  the 
radial  arm  maze  many  different  ways,  it  is 
uncertain  exactly  how  rats  have  learned  to 
evaluate  spatial  cues. 

Additional  research  concerning  memory  and 
learning  of  spatial  cues  has  identified  a  variety 
of  other  factors  that  determine  the  ability  to 
learn  in  rats.   Potential  influence  of  the  rear- 
ing environment  on  ability  to  learn  and 
remember  spatial  cues  has  also  emerged.  An 
article  by  Tees  (1999)  stated  that  "Animals 
exposed  to  an  enriched  or  complex  environ- 
ment (EC)  exhibit  superior  performance  in 
learning  and  remembering  place(s)  in  a  vari- 
ety of  land-  and  water-based  mazes  compared 
with  controls  raised  in  standard  laboratory 
cages"  (p.  329).  The  influence  of  enriched 
environments  compared  to  impoverished  envi- 
ronments first  began  when  rats  raised  as  pets 
outperformed  cage-raised  rats  on  a  series  of 
Hebb-Williams  mazes  (Gardner,  Boitano, 
Mancino,  D'Amico  &  Gardner,  1975). 
Gardner  et  al.  (1975)  conducted  additional 
research  supporting  the  finding  that  rats 
reared  from  birth  in  large  complex  environ- 
ments with  stimulation  from  other  rats  and 
toys  outperform  rats  raised  without  perceptual- 
ly and  socially  enriched  environments  on  a 
variety  of  problem  solving  tasks.   In  their 
research  differences  in  perceptual  and  social 


enrichment  and  impoverishment  were  estab- 
lished by  raising  rats  in  one  of  four  environ- 
ments: perceptually  enriched-socially 
enriched,  perceptually  enriched-socially 
impoverished,  perceptually  impoverished- 
socially  enriched,  and  perceptually  impover- 
ished-socially  impoverished  (Gardner  et  al., 
1975).   Their  research  supported  previous 
findings  that  "rearing  conditions  produce  a 
marked  effect  on  learning  ability"  (p.  324). 

In  the  present  study  I  used  an  8-arm  radial 
arm  maze  to  observe  spatial  learning  in  an 
environmentally  enriched  rat.   Using  previous 
research,  I  hypothesized  that  the  rat  would 
show  improvement  over  a  series  of  trials 
marked  by  avoiding  previously  visited  arms 
and  decreased  times  to  retrieve  all  rewards. 
This  experience  with  spatial  memory  has 
helped  me  to  understand  the  ecological  bene- 
fits and  other  practical  applications  of  spatial 
memory  in  rats. 

Method 

Subjects 

The  subject  in  this  study  was  an  adult  male 
rat  that  was  previously  owned  as  a  pet. 
Although  the  exact  strain  of  the  rat  is 
unknown  because  he  was  rescued  from  a  pet 
owner  that  could  no  longer  keep  him,  he 
appears  to  be  a  Long-Evans.  The  rat  was 
named  Dexter  by  his  previous  owner  and 
weighted  469  grams  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment. 

Apparatus 

The  8-arm  radial  maze  used  in  this  experi- 
ment was  a  standard  black  maze  with  a  clear 
plastic  cover  to  prevent  distractions  and 
escape  during  trials.   A  triple  beam  scale  was 
used  to  weight  the  rat  and  food  during  the 
course  of  the  experiment.    All  recording  was 
done  manually  on  a  checklist  formulated  for 
each  trial.   A  standard  stop  watch  was  used  to 
record  the  time  of  trials  during  training  ses- 
sions. 
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Procedure 

On  November  7,  2001  I  began  depriving  the 
rat  of  food  so  that  fruit  loops  could  be  used  as 
an  effective  reinforcer  once  training  began. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  the  rat's  original  weight, 
469g,  was  calculated  and  a  target  weight  of 
398g  was  established.   Weighing  the  rat  daily 
and  regulating  the  feeding  schedule  allowed 
any  fluctuations  in  weight  and  behavior  to  be 
observed  (see  Table  1).   Fruit  Loops  were 
introduced  into  the  rat's  diet  so  that  this 
would  be  a  recognizable  and  rewarding  rein- 
forcer  during  trials  in  the  radial  arm  maze. 
The  rat  was  weigheci  and  fed  following  each 
training  session  in  the  maze. 

Training  in  the  radial  arm  maze  began  on 
November  12,  2001.   At  this  time,  the  rat 
weighed  403g,  only  a  few  grams  over  the 
desired  weight.   Prior  to  the  first  day  of  train- 
ii^g  the  rat  was  not  exposed  to  the  maze  at  all 
to  prevent  familiarization.   Before  training 
began  I  labeled  each  of  the  eight  arms  with  a 
number,  1  through  8,  so  that  1  could  easily 
record  which  arms  were  entered  during  each 
trial.   In  early  trials  I  kept  close  records  of  the 
sequence  of  the  arms  the  rat  entered  and  con- 
sidered skipping  an  arm,  an  error  in  sequence. 
I  later  learned,  through  more  research,  that 
the  sequence  each  arm  is  entered  is  not  signif- 
icant and  only  revisits  to  the  same  arm  should 
be  considered  an  error.   1  used  this  knowledge 
in  my  analysis  and  did  not  count  sequence 
errors  in  my  results.   Recording  sequence, 
however,  allowed  me  to  draw  more  conclu- 
sions from  the  data  I  recorded. 

For  the  duration  of  the  experiment  1  very 
carefully  released  the  rat  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, facing  arm  1 ,  in  each  trial.  This  was 
done  to  prevent  the  rat  from  becoming  con- 
fused and  to  allow  him  to  associate  spatial 
cues  more  effectively.   1  also  came  up  with  an 
operational  definition  of  "entering  an  arm"  so 
that  once  the  front  paws  of  the  rat  entered  the 
arm  I  recorded  the  arm  as  being  visited.   At 
the  beginning  of  each  trial  I  placed  the  rat  in 
the  center  of  the  maze,  facing  arm  number  1, 
and  released  him  as  1  began  the  stop  watch;  I 
then  placed  the  plastic  lid  over  the  center  of 


Table  1 .  Schedule  of  weight  and  food          i 

restriction  before  and  during  training. 

Starting  We 

ight  = 

469g 

Target  Weight 

398g 

Date 

Weight 

Food  (g) 

7-Nov 

469 

5 

8-Nov 

414 

9 

9-Nov 

434 

6 

10-Nov 

422 

6 

11 -Nov 

415 

6 

12-Nov 

403 

6 

13-Nov 

402 

5 

14-Nov 

395 

6 

15-Nov 

396 

6 

16-Nov 

381 

6 

17-Nov 

372 

6 

18-Nov 

367 

6 

19-Nov 

370 

9 

20-Nov 

365 

13 

21-22-Nov 

357 

30 

23-24-Nov 

354 

45 

25-Nov 

367 

15 

26-Nov 

364 

15 

27-Nov 

371 

16 

28-Nov 

369 

17 

29-Nov 

373 

Free  Feed 

the  maze.   Carefully  watching  the  rat  explore 
the  maze,  1  recorded  each  arm  entered  on  the 
data  sheet  checklist.   I  stopped  the  watch  only 
after  the  rat  had  retrieved  all  of  the  food 
rewards  and  returned  to  the  center  of  the 
maze.   I  then  quickly  removed  the  rat  from 
the  maze  before  another  arm  could  be  entered 
and  placed  him  back  in  his  cage  while  prepar- 
ing for  the  next  trial. 

In  initial  trials  all  eight  arms  were  baited 
with  a  quarter  of  a  Fruit  Loop.   Over  the 
course  of  four  days,  nine  trials  were  conducted 
with  all  eight  arms  baited,  averaging  two  trials 
per  training  session.   On  extremely  successful 
days,  sometimes  three  trials  were  conducted  in 
a  row.  After  all  eight  arms  had  been  estab- 
lished and  the  rat  was  performing  quickly  with 
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very  few  errors,  I  switched  to  a  pattern  of  only 
baiting  four  arms  with  food,  arms  1,  3,  5,  and 
7.   On  the  14th  trial,  I  once  again  baited  new 
arms,  this  time  rewarding  five  of  the  eight 
arms  with  a  quarter  of  a  fruit  Itx^p.   After 
seven  trials  on  that  pattern,  I  trained  the  rat 
on  a  new  pattern,  also  using  five  of  the  eight 
arms.   After  a  total  of  twenty-three  trials  and 
four  variations  of  baiting  different  arms  in  the 
radial  arm  maze,  1  concluded  my  training  with 
a  class  demonstration  and  returned  Dexter  to 
a  free  feeding  food  schedule.  The  schedule  of 
trials,  errors,  and  completion  times  can  be 
seen  in  Table  2. 


Results 

Food  deprivation  in  the  rat,  although  not 
necessary  for  learning  in  a  radial  arm  maze, 
ensured  motivation  by  establishing  that  effort 
in  the  maze  would  be  rewarded  with  a  treat,  a 
quarter  of  a  fruit  loop.  This  also  helped  when 
several  of  the  arms  were  not  baited  to  estab- 
lish visiting  behavior  only  in  certain  arms  of 
the  maze.   A  weight  chart  of  deprivation 
schedule  can  be  seen  in  Table  1 .   Over  the 
course  of  the  twenty-three  trials  spent  in  the 
maze,  there  is  definite  evidence  that  spatial 
learning  and  memory  occurred.  This  memory 


Table  2. 

Trials 

in  8'arm  radial  maze  including  repetition  errors 

and  time 

in  minute  to  complete. 

Trial 

Times  Exposed 

Number 

Time  Completed 

Number 

to  Pattern 

of  Errors 

(min) 

1 

8  Arms  Baited-  1 

3 

4:29 

2 

2 

1 

2:47 

3 

3 

1 

1:53 

4 

4 

4 

2:10 

5 

5 

0 

1:40 

6 

6 

3 

1:51 

7 

7 

6 

2:01 

8 

8 

1 

1:21 

9 

9 

0 

1:07 

10 

4  Arms  Baited-  1 

4 

2:03 

11 

2 

0 

0:59 

12 

3 

1 

0:45 

13 

4 

0 

0:36 

14 

5  Arms  Baited-  1 

1 

1:03 

15 

2 

0 

0:29 

16 

3 

0 

0:35 

17 

4 

1 

1:25 

18 

5 

1 

0:43 

19 

6 

0 

0:38 

20 

7 

0 

0:35 

21 

5  Arms  Baited-  1 

0 

0:34 

22 

2 

0 

0:50 

23 

3 

1 

1:20 

24 

Class  Demonstration 

Not  calculated 

Not  calculated 
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was  measured  by  the  rat's  ability  to  distinguish 
between  arms  that  had  been  visited  in  each 
trial  and  increased  speed  in  retrieving  food 
rewards  from  baited  arms,  see  Table  2.  The 
subject  learned  very  quickly,  and  began  show- 
ing significant  progress  in  the  first  trial.  The 
rat's  first  time  in  the  radial  arm  maze  was 
marked  by  a  significantly  longer  completion 
time,  4  minutes  and  29  seconds,  than  any 
other  trial  over  the  duration  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  following  trial  had  only  one  error 
and  was  completed  in  almost  half  of  the  time. 
Similar  progress  was  shown  each  time  a  new 
pattern  of  baited  arms  was  introduced  as 
shown  in  the  table. 

Discussion 

Findings  from  this  study  provide  additional 
support  of  a  rat's  ability  to  discriminate 
between  locations  using  spatial  cues.   The  rat 
in  this  study  was  able  to  successfully  navigate 
around  the  radial  arm  maze  with  tew  if  any 
mistakes  after  repeated  exposure  to  its  spatial 
cues.   In  this  experiment  all  proximal,  inter- 
maze  cues,  and  distal,  extramaze  cues  estab- 
lished in  previous  research  to  impact  memory 
(Vollmer-Conna  &  Lemon,  1998)  remained 
constant.   Based  on  the  research  of  Vollmer- 
Conna  and  Lemon  (1998),  I  made  a  point  to 
stand  in  the  same  place  during  each  trial 
because  of  the  research  suggesting  that  objects 
and  researchers,  outside  the  maze,  frequently 
affect  the  rats'  spatial  representation  and  per- 
formance.  Although  this  experiment  did  not 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  different 
ways  that  rats  guide  themselves  through  the 
maze,  the  rat  in  this  experiment  did  appear  to 
prefer  distal  cues.   I  observed  this  by  noting 
the  lack  of  hesitation  and  ease  that  the  rat 
exhibited  in  later  trials.   For  example, 
although  more  arms  were  baited  in  the  third 
series  of  trials,  five  compared  to  four  in  the 
previous  series,  the  rat  had  lower  completion 
times  in  the  later  series  of  five  arms.   Several 
other  theories  could  also  explain  this  behav- 
ior.  Brown  and  Drew's  research  (1998) 


explains  that  while  visual  cues  have  been 
proven  to  be  involved  in  spatial  learning,  "it  is 
possible  that  the  choice  of  behavior...  was 
controlled  primarily  by  path  integration  rather 
than  visual  cues"  (p.  379).   Before  training 
they  expected  that  prior  exposure  to  the  visual 
cues  in  the  testing  room  would  make  learning 
easier  for  rats  than  if  they  had  not  been  previ- 
ously exposed  to  the  room,  however,  rats  in 
"both  groups  acquired  the  task  rapidly  and 
performed  at  very  high  levels  of  choice  accura- 
cy" (Brown  &  Drew,  1998,  p.  377). 

As  suggested  in  Cohen,  et  al.  (1993),  errors 
due  to  reentries  to  a  previously  visited  arm 
"usually  occur  on  later  choices  to  arms  chosen 
earlier  in  the  trial"  (p.  414).  This  tendency  to 
revisit  the  arms  visited  earliest  in  the  trial  was 
seen  throughout  Dexter's  training  sessions 
with  nearly  half,  10  out  of  23,  of  the  trails 
having  a  repetition  error  of  the  first  arm  visit- 
ed. This  effect  is  especially  obvious  in  trial 
number  10,  in  which  he  received  4  errors  due 
to  repetition  of  the  first  four  arms  he  visited. 
Although  Cohen  et  al.  (1993)  do  not  go  on  to 
explain  this  phenomenon  further,  it  appears 
that  the  rat's  working  spatial  memory  which 
should  help  them  determine  which  arms  have 
been  visited  in  the  present  trial,  may  become 
confused  with  the  reference  spatial  memory 
which  remembers  which  arms  are  baited  from 
trial  to  trial. 

Unlike  other  rats  undergoing  training  in  our 
laboratory.  Dexter  was  not  raised  from  birth  in 
a  controlled  laboratory  setting.   Although  the 
extent  of  his  exposure  to  an  enriched  environ- 
ment is  unknown,  his  performance  in  the  radi- 
al arm  maze  and  ability  to  learn  spatial  cues 
quickly  suggests  that  he  was  raised  in  a  percep- 
tually stimulating  environment.   The  rat's 
ability  to  remember  spatial  cues  from  one  day 
to  the  next  can  be  seen  in  his  improvement 
from  the  previously  mentioned  trial  number 
10,  in  which  he  received  4  repetition  errors,  to 
trial  1 1  the  following  day  where  he  performed 
only  one  error.   An  extreme  increase  in  per- 
formance of  spatial  memory  was  also  exhibited 
from  trial  number  7,  receiving  6  errors,  to  trial 
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number  8  the  following  day  on  which  he 
received  only  one  error.   Similar  results  also 
happened  from  trial  4  to  5  receiving  4  and 
zero  errors,  respectively.   These  behaviors  in 
Dexter  are  not  at  all  similar  to  the  impover- 
ished rats  seen  in  the  Gardner  et  al.  study 
(1975)  which  suggested  that  their  results  give 
"little  evidence  of  learning  as  compared  with 
pretraining  scores"  (p.  324).   Although  the 
superior  performance  of  rats  raised  in  enriched 
environments  has  not  been  entirely  explained, 
one  possible  explanation  is  that  increased 
stimuli  may  be  responsible  for  "specific  facili- 
tation of  brain  mechanisms  serving  learning 
and  memory"  (Gardner  et  al.,  1975,  p.  326). 
In  a  recent  article,  "Role  of  an  enriched  envi- 
ronment on  the  restoration  of  behavior 
deficits  in  Lurcher  mutant  mice,"  research  sug- 
gested that  "enriched  environments  have  been 
shown  to  increase  total  brain  weight,  the 
thickness  of  the  cerebral  cortex  and  of  the 
hippocampus,  and  the  branching  of  pyramidal 
cell  dendrites"  (Gaston  et  al.,  1999,  p.  292). 

Not  all  explanations,  however,  imply  that  a 
permanent  difference  in  performance  is  caused 
by  rearing  environment.   R.  D.  Sturgeon  and 
L.  D.  Reid  (1971)  conducted  long-term 
research  on  rats  that  studied  the  lasting  effects 
of  enrichment  and  impoverishment  on  maze 
performance.   Although  their  initial  results 
were  similar  to  other  studies  concerning  rear- 
ing environments  (Gardner  et  al.,  1975),  pro- 
longed research  found  that  with  repeated  maze 
running,  rather  than  moving  once  impover- 
ished rats  into  an  enriched  environment, 
would  decrease  originally  seen  differences  in 
performance  (Sturgeon  &  Reid,  1971). 
Sturgeon  and  Reid's  research  specifically 
applies  to  Dexter's  situation  because  "merely 
living  in  standard  individual  cages  for  periods 
of  months  after  the  special  rearing  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  differences  originally  seen" 
(p.  578).  This  suggests  that  Dexter's  ability  to 
learn  has  probably  not  been  affected  by  his 
change  in  living  conditions. 

A  potential  problem  with  this  study  is  that 
the  exact  nature  of  the  rat's  previous  living 


environment  was  unknown  to  the  researcher. 
The  significant  impact  of  a  socially  enriched 
environment  was  established  in  Gardner  et 
al.'s  research  (1975),  but  whether  Dexter  was 
raised  with  other  rats  is  unknown.  The  mere 
knowledge  that  Dexter  was  previously  a  pet 
rat,  suggests  that  he  was  not  confined  in  the 
standard  laboratory  cages  associated  with 
impoverished  living  conditions.   Dexter  was 
also  very  tame  and  gentle  compared  to  the  rat 
I  worked  with  previously,  also  implying  a  dif- 
ferent rearing  environment.   If  it  were  possible 
to  gain  more  knowledge  about  Dexter's  past 
life,  I  believe  it  would  have  allowed  me  to 
make  better  predictions  and  conclusions  about 
the  research  I  conducted. 

Another  setback  that  1  experienced  was  that 
training  sessions  continued  over  the 
Thanksgiving  Break,  an  extended  period  of 
time  without  any  training.   However,  it  was 
not  as  much  of  a  problem  as  an  accidental  dis- 
covery.  1  expected  the  rat  to  perform  poorly 
when  he  began  training  again  after  a  six  day 
break  from  exposure  to  the  radial  arm  maze. 
His  performance,  however,  although  signifi- 
cantly less  efficient  in  time  to  complete,  at 
one  minute  25  seconds  compared  to  35  sec- 
onds six  days  earlier,  had  only  one  error  on 
the  first  trial  returning  from  break  (see  Table 
2.  trials  16  and  17).  This  truly  amazed  me. 
Was  it  possible  that  the  rat's  reference  spatial 
memory  was  still  functioning  from  a  previous 
trial  almost  a  week  before? 

I  really  enjoyed  working  with  Dexter  on  this 
experiment.   Looking  back  on  this  study  1 
think  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  com- 
pare Dexter's  ability  to  learn  in  the  radial  arm 
maze  with  an  impoverished  female  rat  reared 
in  the  laboratory.   Although  I  could  not  really 
fit  it  in  to  the  body  of  the  paper,  research  has 
also  suggested  that  there  are  differences  in 
memory  and  learning  in  male  and  female  rats 
(Tees,  1999).  This  would  be  another  way  to 
replicate  this  study.   Another  suggestion  would 
be  for  students  in  the  future  to  do  a  similar 
experiment  addressing  social  enrichment, 
although  this  would  require  several  rats. 
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Because  the  exact  reasons  spatial  memory 
occurs  at  different  rates  in  rats  is  still  uncer- 
tain, there  are  numerous  possibilities  for 
research  in  this  subject. 
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Issues  of  Death  and  Irony 
in  the  Films  of  Stanley  Kubrick 

John  Spencer 

Throughout  the  last  half  of  the  20th  century,  the  late  Stanley  Kubrick  has  very  meticulously  constructed 

a  handful  of  films  saturated  with  deep,  even  baffling  concepts.  In  every  film,  at  least  one  death  occurs, 

and  often  by  deep  psychological  or  philosophical  factors.  In  this  essay  I  will  attempt  to  analyze  such 

aspects  that  surround  issues  of  irony  and  death  in  the  following  films:  The  Killing,  Paths  to  Glory, 

Lolita,  2001:  A  Space  Odyssey,  A  Clockwork  Orange,  and  Barry  Lyndon.  In  addition,  I  will 

analyze  the  progression  of  Kubrick's  approach  to  such  matters  as  his  style  matures. 


Given  the  fact  that  in  every  Kubrick 
film  at  least  one  death  occurs,  and 
quite  often  as  the  result  of  deep  psy- 
chological factors  with  philosophical  over- 
tones, a  considerable  analysis  is  worthy  of  this 
consistent  and  poignant  element. 
Furthermore,  Kubrick's  use  of  irony  permeates 
this  ongoing  element  further  complicating  the 
matter.  However,  during  the  span  of  Kubrick's 
career,  the  relationship  between  death  and 
irony,  and  the  philosophical  and  psychological 
contexts  they  entail,  goes  through  one  of  the 
most  varied  presentations.  As  Kubrick's  films 
mature,  a  distinct  progression  occurs  where 
the  irony  becomes  more  prevalent  and  more 
subtle.  However  if  a  deeper  psychological 
approach  is  used,  the  philosophical  content  is 
typically  more  narrow.  For  this  discussion  I 
will  be  analyzing  the  films:  The  Killing,  Paths 
to  Glory,  Lolita,  2001 :  A  Space  Odyssey,  A 
Clockwork  Orange,  and  Barry  Lyndon. 

One  of  the  earliest  uses  of  irony  occurs  in 
the  Killing,  where  the  most  obvious  irony  is 
that  every  character  that  sought  the  prized 
steal  ended  up  dead  or  doomed  by  the  end  of 
the  story.  The  next  most  obvious  irony  is  the 
fact  that  the  horse  assassin  is  lead  to  his  death 
by  a  horse  shoe.  Though  little  psychological 
emphasis  was  made,  there  was  the  constant 
degrading  factor  of  Sherry's  lies  on  George's 
self-esteem,  which  lead  to  her  murder,  as  well 
as  George's  issues  of  trust  within  his  gang. 


George  reasons  that  if  he  can  only  gather  the 
money  then  he  can  please  his  wife,  and  when 
he  becomes  disillusioned  by  realizing  Sherry's 
lies,  his  rash  behavior  climaxes.  Furthermore, 
the  main  contrast  from  later  Kubrick  films  is 
how  these  psychological  issues  only  lead  to  the 
unintentional  homicide  of  the  gang  members 
rather  than  an  outright  one.  George's  mental 
condition  seems  to  grow  more  desperate  and 
less  rational,  as  it  begins  with  anxiety  and  loss 
of  sleep,  and  climaxes  with  his  rash,  careless 
gunplay,  foreshadowing  a  much  deeper 
approach  to  mental  breakdown  in  Kubrick's 
later  films.  However,  as  carefully  planned  as 
the  entire  horse-race  scheme  was,  it  became 
futile  only  by  coincidental  happenings,  and 
not  by  psychological  breakdown. 

In  Paths  to  Glory,  the  focus  on  death  creates 
a  more  poignant  psychological  approach,  as  it 
involves  near  death  reflections  and  issues  of 
justice  and  morality.  As  in  the  previous  film, 
there  is  a  more  direct  irony,  where  by  the 
woman  at  the  bar  mesmerizes  the  men  more 
with  a  song  than  with  her  physical  appear- 
ance. However,  this  time  the  irony  is  much 
more  psychological  as  it  entails  issues  of  strong 
emotion  powerfully  overcoming  the  dominat- 
ing force  of  sexuality.  In  this  film,  too,  is  an 
irony  that  encompasses  the  entire  story,  being 
that  the  French  army's  most  deadly  enemy  is 
not  the  Germans,  but  its  own  leadership. 
However,  in  this  film,  Colonel  Dax's  emotion- 
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al  breakdown  does  not  lead  to  death,  and  the 
entire  concept  of  the  futiUty  of  reason  does 
not  entail  coincidental  affairs  as  in  the  Killing. 

The  entire  battle  between  idealism  and  real- 
ism marks  Kubrick's  first  use  of  irony  with 
poignant  philosophical  content.  Furthermore, 
the  combination  of  psychological  and  philo- 
sophical content  further  strengthens  the  effect 
of  the  irony.  Philosophical  content  not  only 
comes  from  the  futility  of  Colonel  Dax's 
attempts  to  save  the  soldiers,  but  from  the  rea- 
soning that  the  soldiers  go  through  as  they 
reflect  the  night  before  their  execution.  Not 
only  is  there  a  conflict  between  idealism  and 
realism  for  the  concept  justice  but  also  for  the 
issue  of  the  ideal  life  span.  The  soldiers  are  at 
war  between  the  reality  that  though  death  will 
come  to  all,  it  is  ideal  to  live  long,  and  the 
reality  that  death  is  imminent.  Therefore,  the 
effect  of  these  psychological  battles  is  that 
irony  becomes  more  a  matter  oi  cold  realism 
than  just  a  puzzling  phenomenon.  Kubrick,  of 
course,  wanted  to  effectively  communicate  the 
harshness  of  war  and  stimulated  this  effect 
through  his  use  of  irony  and  death. 

In  Lolita,  issues  of  death  and  irony  take  a 
stronger  emphasis  as  the  psychological  content 
is  deeper  than  in  previous  films.  Desperation  is 
not  only  more  desperate,  but  drawn  out  in 
more  than  one  character.  Furthermore, 
Kubrick's  use  of  irony  is  more  powerful  in  this 
film  since  it  draws  on  an  issue  more  powerful 
than  justice,  the  issue  of  love  and  physical 
attraction.  The  irony  in  this  film  can  be  sum- 
marized by  two  elements:  One,  is  that  the  des- 
peration that  Humbert  aggravates  in  Charlotte 
is  only  returned  to  him  later  by  Lolita,  and 
two,  being  that  both  times  desperation  even- 
tually leads  to  death.  However,  the  psycholog- 
ical content  deepens  to  a  fascinating  degree  by 
a  chain  of  forces  where  a  deprived  need  leads 
to  obsession,  leading  to  desperation,  and  final- 
ly to  death.  Interestingly,  both  Humbert  and 
Charlotte's  deprived  need  is  their  attraction 
and  relationship  with  the  opposite  sex. 
However,  what  creates  a  more  driving  effect  is 
the  way  desperation  results  in  despair  before 


death  occurs  and  thus  results  in  more  rash 
decisions.  The  only  dividing  line  between 
Humbert  and  Charlotte's  desperation  was  the 
fact  that  Charlotte  only  came  to  despair  much 
sooner.  Nevertheless,  in  both  cases  a  painful 
blow  to  self-esteem  occurs  both  times  prior  to 
despair.  First  it  is  with  Charlotte's  discovery  of 
a  dairy  of  Humbert's  hidden  feelings,  and  sec- 
ond when  Lo  reveals  that  the  only  man  she 
was  ever  crazy  for  was  Quilty. 

In  200 J :  A  Space  Odyssey,  Kubrick  focuses 
more  heavily  on  the  philosophical  elements 
than  psychological,  as  obsessions  are  portrayed 
in  the  possibly  emotional  Hal.  The  overriding 
irony  is  that  man's  greatest  assets,  his  tools, 
can  ultimately  be  his  greatest  detriment.  The 
philosophical  idea  is  that  the  greater  trust  man 
places  in  his  tools,  the  greater  risk  of  disaster 
that  runs  with  the  tool's  failure.  However,  the 
most  striking  parallel  of  this  film  is  the  way  in 
which  Hal  subtly  mirrors  the  territorial  nature 
portrayed  by  the  apes.  As  the  dominant  group 
of  apes  use  force  to  guard  their  territory  and 
primary  asset,  the  pond,  Hal  carefully  and  bru- 
tally guards  his  territory  and  asset,  the  mission. 
Fascinatingly,  the  contrast  is  that  eons  later 
man's  tools  are  so  advanced  that  they  them- 
selves take  on  one  of  the  most  basic  human 
qualities,  territorialism.  Therefore,  the  irony  is 
greatly  underscored  by  the  fact  that  the  tool 
itself  has  become  life-like,  and  that  by  the 
destructive  ways  of  territorialism,  death  results 
in  man's  invasion  of  his  own  creation's  territo- 
ry. Kubrick  further  complicates  the  matter  by 
drawing  out  the  deep  philosophical  implica- 
tions that  revelation  leading  to  the  discovery 
of  tools  leads  to  mindless  death,  and  yet  this 
mindless  death  is  the  only  way  for  the  fittest 
to  survive  and  therefore  advance  evolution. 
However,  we  see  that  contrary  to  the  ape  sce- 
nario, where  the  tool  allows  triumph  and 
species  advancement,  Dave,  who  invades  Hal's 
territory,  ultimately  becomes  the  fit  survivor 
who,  ironically,  ends  up  forced  to  destroy  the 
tool  that  was  meant  to  advance  mankind  in 
the  first  place.  Nevertheless,  this  film  is  the 
first  of  his  to  view  death  in  the  most  cosmic 
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sense,  in  which  the  death  of  one  being  is  not 
even  a  speck  in  relation  to  the  bigger  picture 
of  a  complex  species,  evolving  over  eons  of 
time.  Therefore,  one  understands  the  very 
impersonal,  unemotional,  and  philosophical 
approach  to  death  and  irony.  Here,  Kubrick 
avoids  the  emphasis  on  implications  of  death 
in  a  societal  context  for  a  cosmic  context. 

However,  one  quickly  notes  the  great  shift 
into  a  societal  context  in  his  next  film,  A 
Clockwork  Orange.  Because  the  emphasis  is 
more  on  man's  relationship  to  his  society  than 
to  an  infinite  cosmic  process,  one  expects  the 
more  psychological  approach  Kubrick  is  clear- 
ly presenting.  Though  the  philosophical  impli- 
cations are  not  as  deep  as  those  of  Kubrick's 
statement  on  man's  cosmic  significance,  a 
powerful  question  of  free  will  is  addressed.   In 
this  film,  the  irony  is  that  Alex  ends  up  pun- 
ished more  severely  by  those  he  wronged,  than 
by  the  system  of  justice  that  seeks  to  reform 
him.  The  most  interesting  aspect  Kubrick 
presents  about  justice  and  death  is  that  Alex  is 
returned  every  evil  he  commits  except  murder; 
this  marks  the  only  deviation  from  the  "eye 
for  an  eye"  notion,  and  Kubrick  forcefully 
ends  the  film  with  the  question  "was  justice 
served?"  Here,  he  strategically  keeps  the  topic 
of  death  fresh  by  placing  it  into  the  context  of 
the  capital  punishment  philosophy,  "a  life  for 
a  life."  In  addition  to  this  strategy,  Kubrick 
foils  our  expectations  of  death  by  the  writer's 
wife,  who  seemed  to  suffer  no  critical  injury, 
dying,  and  by  Alex  surviving  his  suicidal  leap. 
Further  strengthening  these  issues  of  death  is 
the  way  Kubrick  philosophically  bombards  one 
with  the  question,  "if  man  has  no  free  will, 
should  he  just  as  well  be  dead,  and  is  this  will 
an  essential  essence  of  human  life?"  Kubrick 
again  complicates  matters  of  death  and  irony 
with  both  psychological  and  philosophical 
overtones. 

In  the  next  Kubrick  film,  Barry  Lyndon,  one 
notices  the  heavier  usage  of  irony,  as  he  ana- 
lyzes again  man's  relationship  to  society,  but 
now  targeting  high  society.  Several  examples 
of  this  are  as  follows:  Lyndon,  who  gets 


robbed,  ends  up  robbing  others  of  much  more 
than  he  ever  lost;  Lyndon,  who  hardly  flirts 
with  the  German  girl,  ends  up  finding  the 
extremes  of  infidelity  against  his  own  wife; 
and  last,  Lyndon,  who  duels  a  man  over  his 
cowardliness  and  lack  of  charisma,  eventually 
is  dueled  for  these  qualities  in  him. 

In  addition,  these  incidents  seem  almost  a 
high  society  extension  of  A  Clockwork  Orange 
in  the  way  that  man's  evil  deeds  are  eventually 
returned,  as  Lyndon  is  sent  away  crippled  and 
penniless.  However,  the  striking  contrast 
seems  to  be  in  the  way  Alex  was  born  devious, 
yet  a  seemingly  virtuous  Lyndon  turns  corrupt 
by  the  influences  of  his  fellow  soldiers. 
Kubrick  here  approaches  a  philosophical  angle 
that  complicates  the  irony  by  depicting  man 
instead,  being  bom  good  and  turned  evil  by 
society,  instead  of  the  reverse  scenario  with 
Alex.  This  gives  the  ironic  message  that  man 
who  receives  evil  can  be  corrupted  to  return 
much  more  evil  than  inflicted.   However,  in 
this  film  Kubrick  approaches  us  with  a  strange 
irony  that  Lyndon  does  not  tind  death  for  his 
careless  rebellion,  yet  his  own  son  faces  such 
consequence.  Nevertheless,  father  Lyndon  suf- 
fers more  for  the  consequence  of  the  evil  he 
passed  to  his  son,  than  does  his  son  in  death. 
This  indicates  a  message  that  reform  can  more 
effectively  result  from  suffering  for  the  evil  of 
loved  ones  than  from  one's  own  evil,  and  that 
death  itself  may  indirectly  reform  behavior. 

In  this  vast  scope  of  deep  concepts  present- 
ed through  a  small  number  of  meticulously 
constructed  films,  Kubrick  has  presented  one 
of  the  most  varied  philosophical  and  psycho- 
logical statements  of  death  and  irony.  Kubrick 
not  only  had  a  weakness  for  criminals  and 
artists,  but  for  the  complex  implications  of 
such  weaknesses. 


Symbols  of  Defiance: 
An  Analysis  of  the  Role  of  Symholic 
Protest  in  the  Tiananmen  IfAassacre 
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The  use  of  symbolic  protest  techniques  during  the  Chinese  student  protests  in  Tiananmen  Square 

during  April,  May,  and  June  of  1989  was  an  extremely  effective  method  in  which  to  rally  support  for 

the  movement  and  communicate  the  major  ideas  of  the  movement  to  large  amounts  of  supporters .   This 

paper  attempts  to  illustrate  this  point  by  discussing:   the  beginnings  of  the  movement  and  the  death  of 

Hu  Yaobang,  and  Chinese  students'  use  of  his  death  as  an  impetus  for  protests  of  the  government; 

governmental  reaction  to  the  student  demonstrations;  events  surrounding  the  memorial  service  ofHu 

Yaobang;  the  class  boycott  and  propaganda  wars  between  the  Party  and  the  students;  the  hunger  strike; 

the  attempted  restoration  of  order  through  the  declaration  of  martial  law;  public  statements  by  the 

"Goddess  of  Democracy"  and  both  public  and  governmental  reactions;  and  the  Tiananmen  incident 

itself,  along  with  the  use  of  propaganda  to  cover  up  the  events. 


The  1989  Tiananmen  Square  protests 
lasted  over  a  six  week  period  in  April, 
May,  and  June.   Students  from  univer- 
sities throughout  China  poured  into  the  most 
important  public  meeting  space  in  the  country 
to  protest  government  corruption  among 
Chinese  officials  and  promote  democratic 
reform.  The  democratic  movement  culminat- 
ed in  a  brutal  massacre  of  the  residents  of 
Beijing  by  the  People's  Liberation  Army 
(PLA),  estimates  of  which  range  from  300  to 
3000  deaths.   During  the  movement,  the  stu- 
dents employed  one  of  two  types  of  protest 
techniques,  both  of  which  achieved  varied 
results.  The  first  of  these,  direct  criticism, 
took  the  form  of  dazibao,  or  character  posters, 
that  criticized  the  government  for  one  reason 
or  another.   Dazibao  were  quite  effective  to 
this  end  because  they  were  economical,  they 
were  relatively  permanent,  they  were  easy  to 
relay,  and  they  allowed  people  to  disperse 
diverse  contents  (Nan  146).   As  the  move- 
ment progressed,  direct  criticism  would  take 
the  form  of  written  petitions  addressed  to  gov- 
ernment officials  high  up  in  the  bureaucratic 


hierarchy.   These  appeals,  however,  achieved 
only  minimal  success  because  there  were  so 
many  student  groups  sending  so  many  differ- 
ent requests.   Symbolic  protests  seemed  to  be 
more  effective  as  in  unifying  people  behind 
one  or  two  general  causes.   In  this  paper,  I 
seek  to  examine  and  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  symbolic  protest  techniques  during  the 
Tiananmen  Square  protests.   1  also  attempt  to 
place  the  significant  events  in  the  context  of 
the  overall  protest  movement.   1  find  that  the 
technique  was  a  very  effective  method  in 
which  to  rally  support  for  the  movement  and 
communicate  the  major  ideas  of  the  move- 
ment to  large  amounts  of  supporters. 

The  brave  students  who  initiated  and  carried 
out  the  bulk  of  the  Tiananmen  protests  mobi- 
lized in  April  of  1989  because  of  many  com- 
plex socioeconomic  and  political  reasons,  but 
the  spark  that  started  the  inferno  was  the 
death  Hu  Yaobang  (Nan  57).  On  April  15, 
1989,  Hu,  the  former  General  Secretary  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party,  died  of  a  heart 
attack.   An  energetic,  bubbly  little  man  who 
was  a  pen  pal  and  admirer  of  Richard  Nixon, 
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he  had  been  a  senior  Chinese  Communist 
Party  (CCP)  official  and  the  hand-picked  suc- 
cessor of  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping  (Salisbury 
45).   However,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  post 
because  he  had  refused  to  side  with  Deng's 
hard  Uners  in  the  CCP  against  the  sporadic 
student  protests  of  1986  and  1987  (Simmie 
and  Nixon,  28).   His  willingness  to  stand  up 
against  Deng  made  him  a  champion  of  student 
activists  throughout  China,  and  many  had 
hoped  he  would  return  to  lead  China  into  a 
period  of  democratic  reform.   In  his  account  of 
his  experiences  during  the  1989  Tiananmen 
protests,  former  Beida  student  representative 
Shen  Tong  stated,  "I  placed  a  lot  of  my  hope 
in  him,  because  he  had  always  been  one  of  the 
more  open-minded  and  honest  of  the  party 
leaders"  (Shen  166) 

When  the  news  of  Hu's  death  reached  col- 
lege campuses  around  China,  all  the  discon- 
tent with  the  CCP  that  had  been  bubbling 
under  the  surface  in  the  so-called  "democracy 
salons,"  or  discussion  groups  that  met  in  dorm 
rooms  and  coffee  shops,  rose  to  the  surface 
(Cheng  124).    Beginning  at  the  grassroots 
level,  students  would  employ  the  most  impor- 
tant and  effective  use  of  symbolic  protest  in 
the  entire  period  from  April  to  July,  1989. 
They  used  Hu's  reputation  as  a  democratic- 
minded  leader  as  a  rallying  point  and  the 
national  publicity  generated  by  Hu's  memorial 
service  as  a  megaphone  for  their  political 
voices. 

Praising  a  previous  Chinese  leader  as  a 
means  of  veiling  criticism  of  a  current  one  has 
evolved  as  a  means  of  symbolic  protest  under 
communism.   Because  it  partially  supports  and 
legitimizes  the  Chinese  government,  would-be 
reformers  can  say  all  they  want  (to  a  point) 
and  the  government  will  not  try  to  silence 
them.   It  was  used  by  students  in  the  mid- 
1970's  when  they  praised  Zhao  Enlai  and  his 
hopes  for  modernization  in  order  to  criticize 
Mao's  Gang  of  Four  and  their  continuance  of 
the  harshly  conducted  Great  Proletarian 
Cultural  Revolution  (Shen  25).   In  the  days 
following  Hu  Yaobang's  death,  students  posted 


dazibao  praising  Hu  and  criticizing  the  current 
CCP  leaders  such  as  Premier  Li  Peng  and  for- 
mer Premier  Deng  Xiaoping  in  the  public 
spaces  in  their  universities  (Cheng  124).   At 
Beijing  University  (called  Beida  for  short)  one 
such  poster  proclaimed,  "Those  who  should 
die  live,  those  who  should  live  have  died" 
(Simmie  and  Nixon  18).   In  life,  Hu  had  been 
a  minor  reformer,  but  in  death,  his  name  was 
uplifted  as  a  leader  who  had  the  courage  to 
express  a  divergent  opinion  from  the  relent- 
lessly unified  National  People's  Congress 
(Simmie  and  Nixon,  28). 

The  use  of  a  former  comrade  as  a  model  for 
democratic  reform  placed  the  current  Party 
leadership  in  a  quandary.   Even  though  Hu 
had  been  denounced  within  the  party,  his  pop- 
ularity among  the  people  rendered  them  polit- 
ically unable  to  label  him  as  an  enemy 
(Simmie  and  Nixon,  27).  The  students  saw 
this  as  a  loophole  that  they  could  exploit,  and 
on  April  17  the  Federation  of  Beijing  Student 
Unions  (FBSU)  petitioned  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  People's  Congress  with 
seven  demands.  First,  the  CCP  should  restore 
Hu's  reputation  as  a  servant  of  the  people. 
Second,  the  students  called  for  a  reassessment 
of  the  1986  student  demonstrations  and  subse- 
quent crackdown  on  intellectuals.  Third,  the 
students  called  for  better  general  treatment  of 
intellectuals.   Fourth,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment was  to  establish  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press.  Fifth,  the  budget  for 
education  should  be  increased.   Sixth,  a  sys- 
tem for  punishing  corrupt  officials  should  be 
established.   And  seventh,  the  incomes  of  the 
top  Party  leaders  should  be  publicly  disclosed 
("June  Four"  5).   By  submitting  this  list  of 
demands,  the  students  were  coupling  their 
symbolic  protest  with  direct,  written  pleas  to 
the  government  for  reform.   On  April  18,  the 
actual  protest  in  Tiananmen  unofficially  began 
when  students  succeeded  in  affixing  a  banner 
to  the  Monument  of  the  Revolutionary 
Martyrs  declaring  Hu  to  be  "The  Soul  of 
China"  (Simmie  and  Nixon  3). 

The  Chinese  government  in  1989  was  well 
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aware  of  the  use  of  student  protests  and  the 
type  of  national  support  that  they  were  capa- 
ble of  gathering.   In  his  account  of  the  move- 
ment, Shen  quotes  his  sister  as  saying, 

Every  student  movement,  no  matter 
what  its  origins,  eventually  becomes  a 
movement  against  some  form  of  official 
corruption  and  government  oppression. 
The  government  knows  better  than  any- 
one. Because  so  many  things  are  wrong 
in  this  country,  any  spark  could  set  off  a 
prairie  fire.  (82) 
These  words  seemed  prophetic  as  the  CCP 
chose  to  fight  fire  with  fire.  The  first  student- 
police  clashes  occurred  on  the  evening  of 
April  18  when  thousands  of  Beida  students 
gathered  on  campus  and  decided  to  march  the 
seven  kilometers  to  Tiananmen  carrying  white 
paper  flower  wreaths  (Nan  90).   Once  there, 
the  students  staged  a  sit-in  in  front  of  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  People,  otherwise  known  as 
Zhongnanhai.   When  the  students  tried  to 
send  a  wreath  and  the  petition  into 
Zhongnanhai,  armed  police  formed  a  human 
wall  and  stopped  them  short  ("June  Four"  7). 
On  the  evening  of  April  20,  students  assem- 
bled in  front  of  Xinhuamen  Gate,  the  main 
entrance  into  Zhongnanhai.   As  the  students 
gathered,  shouting  pro-democracy  chants,  the 
crowd  swelled  to  about  twenty  thousand.   At 
approximately  2:30  a.m.,  a  large  police  force 
emerged  from  the  gate  and  proceeded  to  dis- 
perse the  crowd  by  force.   More  than  100  stu- 
dents and  4  policemen  were  injured  during  the 
confrontation.  The  police  managed  to  move 
most  of  the  crowd  out  of  the  area,  but  about 
three  hundred  students  persisted,  staging  a  sit- 
down  protest  and  shouting  "love  of  country  is 
not  criminal"  and  "long  live  democracy" 
("June  Four"  8).  The  government  would  later 
accuse  the  students  of  shouting  "reactionary 
slogans"  (Simmie  and  Nixon  20). 

Once  the  CCP  used  force  on  the  student 
demonstrators,  the  students  stepped  up  their 
vehement  criticism  of  the  Party  leadership.   In 
particular  they  began  to  harshly  criticize  gov- 
ernment nepotism.   In  the  late  80's  this  had 
become  such  a  problem  in  the  Chinese  gov- 


ernment that  it  inspired  the  saying,  "the  only 
thing  that  works  Ito  get  ahead]  in  China  is  a 
good  father"  (Simmie  and  Nixon  17). 
Student  representative  Shen  Tong  drafted  a 
dazibao  with  Hu's  last  words,  symbolic  in 
themselves:  "Yaobang  yiyan:  Ado  wuguo"  or 
"Yaobang's  last  words:  Ado  ruins  the  nation." 
This  was  a  symbolic  reference  to  the  character 
in  Romance  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  Ado,  who 
was  the  stupid  son  of  King  Liu  Bei  that  inher- 
ited his  father's  throne.  This  was  also  a  direct 
reference  to  Premier  Li  Peng,  who  had 
allegedly  gained  his  position  through  family 
connections  (Shen  170).  The  students  were 
particularly  frustrated  with  the  rampant  nepo- 
tism in  government  because  it  meant  that  the 
best  jobs  were  assigned  to  the  graduates  with 
the  best  connections.   Intellectuals  and  profes- 
sionals were  disillusioned  with  the  system  as 
well  because  the  graduates  with  the  best  job 
offers  became  the  doctors,  lawyers,  and  profes- 
sors with  the  highest  salaries  (Simmie  and 
Nixon  8).  Their  disillusionment  with  the 
bureaucracy  made  them — and  most  of 
Beijing's  workers  as  well — sympathetic  to  the 
student  movement. 

With  the  support  of  the  public  behind  them, 
the  students  sought  to  defy  a  government 
order  closing  off  the  square  on  April  22,  the 
day  of  Hu's  memorial  service,  to  prevent  stu- 
dents from  protesting.   The  battle  lines  were 
drawn,  and  the  government  had  presented 
what  journalists  Scott  Simmie  and  Bob  Nixon 
described  as  "a  direct  challenge  to  the  move- 
ment" (21).   On  the  evening  of  April  21,  stu- 
dents from  19  colleges  and  universities  estab- 
lished "a  provisional  committee  to  organize 
student  attendance  at  the  memorial  service  at 
Tiananmen  Square  the  next  morning"  ("June 
Four"  13).   The  organizers  did  their  jobs  well, 
as  thousands  of  students  flooded  into  the 
square  in  the  middle  of  the  night  (Simmie  and 
Nixon  21).   On  Saturday,  April  22,  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  students  were  in  place, 
sitting  on  the  ground  waiting  for  the  memorial 
service  being  held  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
People.   In  another  attempt  at  direct  negotia- 
tion, the  provisional  committee  presented  the 
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authorities  with  two  sets  of  requests.  The  first 
set  of  requests,  the  original  seven  drafted  by 
the  FBSU,  was  presented  on  the  morning  of 
the  22"''  when  three  students  were  allowed 
into  the  Great  Hall  of  the  People.   Displaying 
perhaps  the  most  blatantly  defiant  form  of 
symbolic  protest  yet,  the  students  presented 
the  requests  on  a  scroll  like  those  which  had 
been  presented  to  Chinese  emperors.   The  stu- 
dents had  long  hair  and  wore  stone  wash  jeans 
and  tennis  shoes.  They  knelt  in  front  of  the 
granite  pillars  in  mock  deference  until  the 
major  government  officials  inside  the  Hall, 
fully  aware  that  they  had  been  satirized,  sent  a 
minor  official  to  collect  the  petition  (Simmie 
and  Nixon  28). 

The  second  set  of  requests  was  more  practi- 
cal in  nature,  addressing  the  treatment  of  the 
protesters  on  hand  that  day.   The  requests 
called  upon  the  government  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  the  sit-in  students,  allow  the  students 
into  the  Great  Hall  to  pay  their  respects  to 
Hu's  remains,  and  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
armed  police  beat  students  in  the  April  20 
Xinhuamen  Gate  incident.  The  officials 
accepted  only  the  first  request  of  the  three 
("June  Four"  13). 

With  the  students  producing  demands 
almost  as  quickly  as  they  could  be  drafted  and 
the  government  not  responding  to  any  of 
them,  the  stage  was  thus  set  for  the  next  phase 
of  symbolic  protest.   On  April  21,  the 
Federation  of  Beijing  Student  Unions  declared 
a  "no  limit  class  boycott"  in  thirty-five  col- 
leges in  Beijing  to  protest  police  atrocities  in 
the  Xinhuamen  Gate  incident  and  censorship 
of  the  news  ("June  Four"  12).   They  asked  for 
and  received  the  support  of  the  faculties  at 
Beida  and  the  People's  University  ("June 
Four"  20).    This  class  boycott  symbolized  the 
importance  that  the  students  placed  on  the 
progressing  student  movement  and  their  will- 
ingness to  put  their  futures  on  the  line  in 
order  to  sustain  it. 

The  multi-campus  class  boycott  came  at  a 
time  when  a  war  of  words  was  going  on 
between  students  and  the  government.  The 
Party's  propaganda  machine  had  been  set  into 


motion.  On  April  25,  the  China  Central 
Television  network  (CCTV)  aired  a  statement 
saying,  "this  is  a  planned  conspiracy,  which  in 
essence  aims  at  negating  the  leadership  of  the 
socialist  system"  (Simmie  and  Nixon  37). 
This  was  an  ominous  declaration,  for  the  stu- 
dents knew  that  this  type  of  statement  had 
been  used  by  the  Chinese  government  on 
more  than  one  occasion  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury to  justify  the  use  of  force  against  Chinese 
citizens  (Simmie  and  Nixon  40).  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  an  editorial  included  in  the 
Chinese  People's  Daily — upon  the  instruction 
of  party  boss  Deng  Xiaoping — declared  that 
the  unrest  was  "a  conspiracy  to  wrest  power 
from  the  Communist  Party"  and  "a  grave 
political  struggle."  It  also  stated  that  the  gov- 
ernment, for  the  sake  of  China,  must  "res- 
olutely stop  the  unrest"  (Cheng  126). 

The  democratically  elected  student  leaders 
in  the  movement  responded  to  the  govern- 
ment propaganda  by  doing  what  they  could  to 
symbolically  show  that  the  claims  were  false. 
At  Qinghua  University  on  April  27,  as  stu- 
dents prepared  to  march  to  Tiananmen,  the 
student  leaders  resigned.   Since  they  were  the 
"very  small  number  of  people  with  ulterior 
motives,"  their  resignation  would  undermine 
the  Party's  propaganda  campaign.  They  then 
joined  the  students  in  the  back  of  the  pack 
(Simmie  and  Nixon  42).   Even  the  common 
criminals  of  Beijing  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
defy  the  government's  propaganda:  Beijing 
Public  Security  Bureau  statistics  indicated  that 
the  crime  rate  in  the  city  during  the  protest 
period  actually  fell  to  the  lowest  rates  of  the 
year  ("June  Four"  114). 

The  students  tried  to  make  their  grassroots 
solidarity  known  to  the  public  as  well.  The 
night  before  Hu's  memorial  service,  a  huge 
mass  of  thousands  of  students  from  all  of 
Beijing's  major  universities  marched  toward 
Tiananmen  Square.   As  a  symbol  of  their 
determination  to  remain  a  student-only 
demonstration,  they  marched  arm  in  arm  on 
the  perimeters.   In  addition,  this  human  chain 
had  a  practical  purpose.   It  served  to  keep  out 
unruly  agitators  sent  by  the  government  to 
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discredit  the  movement.   According  to 
Simmie  and  Nixon,  this  action  helped  "retain 
an  element  of  purity  to  their  march"  (21). 

The  CCTV  report  and  the  People's  Daily  edi- 
torial also  presented  the  students  with  the 
challenge  of  showing  that  they  were  not  trying 
to  be  violent  or  destructive.  They  handed 
over  to  the  authorities  three  radicals  from 
Hunan  province  that  splattered  paint  all  over 
the  huge  portrait  of  Mao  in  the  Square.   Also, 
according  to  Duke  University  sociology  profes- 
sor Nan  Lin,  "on  several  occasions  they  even 
formed  a  human  fence  to  protect  the  Party 
leaders'  compound  from  the  possibility  of 
being  stormed  by  angry  workers"  (130). 

The  protesters  also  took  steps  to  see  that 
they  did  not  appear  too  anticommunist.   They 
used  the  words  of  Mao  himself  to  counter 
Party  rhetoric,  shouting  chants  such  as  "Those 
who  put  down  student  movements  will  have  a 
bleak  future"  and  "If  the  students  don't  act, 
who  will"  (Shen  180).  They  also  sang 
Chinese  patriotic  songs  such  as  "The 
Internationale"  as  they  marched,  hoping  that 
these  signs  of  patriotism  would  discourage 
interference  from  the  government  ("June 
Four"  2).   As  the  events  of  early  May  pro- 
gressed, however,  the  patriotic  strains  of  "The 
Internationale"  gave  way  to  the  African 
American  civil  rights  movement  standard  "We 
Shall  Overcome"  (Salisbury  33).  The  rising 
frustration  of  student  protesters  would  lead 
them  to  resort  to  a  new  level  of  symbolic 
speech:  the  hunger  strike. 

Talk  of  beginning  the  hunger  strike  began 
on  May  12  at  Beida  when  a  female  student 
named  Chai  Ling  made  an  emotional  speech 
in  the  public  square  advocating  the  measure 
(Shen  238).   She  immediately  amassed  a 
group  of  followers  who  drafted  a  declaration  of 
demands  on  the  same  day.   First,  they  wanted 
to  immediately  engage  the  government  in  fair 
and  equal  substantive  dialogue  with  student 
representatives.   Second,  they  wanted  the  gov- 
ernment to  affirm  the  student  movement  as  a 
patriotic  and  democratic  movement  (Nan  74). 
The  hunger  strike  began  the  next  day,  May 
13,  when  two  thousand  students  marched 


from  Beida  to  the  Monument  to  the 
Revolutionary  Martyrs  to  begin  fasting  ("June 
Four"  55). 

The  student  protesters  had  made  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  statements  they  could  possibly 
make.  The  Tiananmen  protests  had  become  a 
life  or  death  matter,  and  the  gravity  of  the  sit- 
uation was  felt  throughout  all  segments  of 
society.   Workers  provided  the  students  with 
food,  clothes,  and  bedding;  intellectuals  plead- 
ed with  the  government  to  honor  the  hunger 
strikers'  demands;  students  from  throughout 
China  rushed  to  the  square  to  take  part  in  the 
hunger  strike.   The  movement  had  been  on 
the  verge  of  faltering  because  of  a  lack  of  pub- 
lic support,  but  the  hunger  strike  provided  the 
student  movement  with  a  much-needed  "shot 
in  the  arm"  (Nan  75).   According  to  Professor 
Nan  Lin, 

The  hunger  strike  against  the  govern- 
ment signaled  a  dramatic  acceleration  of 
the  movement.   It  sent  large  numbers  of 
strikers  and  students  to  encamp  at 
Tiananmen  and  Zhonganhai,  and  it 
sought  a  direct  confrontation  with  the 
government.   Strikers  were  determined 
that  this  action  would  be  a  final  act: 
either  the  government  accepted  their 
demands  or  the  students  were  prepared 
to  die.  (74) 
The  hunger  strike  touched  the  heart  of  liter- 
ally millions  of  Beijing  residents  like  no 
amount  of  character  posters  could,  and  on 
May  17  nearly  two  million  people  from  all  seg- 
ments of  society  hit  the  streets  to  support 
them  (Nan  100).  The  students  had  created  a 
movement  with  a  truly  national  appeal. 

As  a  result  of  the  hunger  strike  and  the 
unprecedented  public  support  it  was  generat- 
ing, the  government  on  May  18  agreed  to 
hold  a  dialogue  with  the  student  leaders.  This 
marked  a  crucial  point  where  it  seemed  that 
symbolic  protest  had  initiated  successful  direct 
negotiations  with  the  government.   However, 
the  dialogue  soon  reached  an  impasse.  The 
students  strongly  condemned  the  People's  Daily 
editorial  and  pleaded  with  the  officials  to  dis- 
claim it.  The  Party  officials  refused,  wholly 
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unwilling  to  admit  that  they  had  been  mistak- 
en. The  student  representatives  returned  to 
the  Square  accusing  the  authorities  of  a  "lack 
of  sincerity,"  demanding  a  dialogue  with 
Premier  Li  Peng  ("June  Four"  58). 
Frustrations  rose  on  both  sides  as  hunger  strik- 
ers obstinately  remained  in  the  square  despite 
Li  Peng's  declaration  oi  martial  law  in  eight 
districts  of  Beijing.   In  his  speech,  Li  said  that 
the  demonstrators  "disturb[ed]  the  social  order 
and  create  chaos"  ("June  Four"  87).   He  also 
reiterated  that  the  government  officials  sus- 
pected outside  agitators  of  manipulating  the 
students  for  their  own  political  gain — a  claim 
that  would  later  be  used  to  justify  the  use  ot 
force  to  disperse  the  now  immense  number  of 
people  that  had  congregated  on  the  Square. 
The  declaration  proclaimed  that  "demonstra- 
tions, petitions,  class  boycotts,  work  stoppages, 
and  other  mass  activities  that  impede  normal 
order  are  banned"  ("June  Four"  89). 

Efforts  to  restore  order  began  when  army 
officers  in  plainclothes  covertly  made  their 
way  into  the  city  center  from  outside  Beijing 
and  took  control  of  the  CCTV,  the  Central 
Radio  Station,  and  the  offices  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  CCP  ("June  Four"  90). 
This  had  to  be  a  secret  operation  because  the 
residents  of  Beijing  were  mobilized  behind  the 
students  and  determined  to  protect  their  chil- 
dren, both  figurative  and  literal,  from  being 
assaulted  by  the  government.   On  May  21,  sol- 
diers and  military  personnel  tried  to  make 
their  way  into  Tiananmen  via  the  streets  and 
subway  system,  but  they  were  physically 
blocked  by  more  than  a  million  sympathizers 
in  different  parts  of  the  city  ("June  Four"  98). 
While  soldiers  and  citizens  clashed  in  various 
places,  student  representatives  desperately 
tried  to  preserve  the  peace.  They  urged  the 
citizens  "not  to  respond  when  berated,  not  to 
strike  back  if  beaten"  ("June  Four"  99). 
Determined  to  get  through  to  the  city  center, 
a  hundred  thousand  troops  surrounded  Beijing 
on  May  22,  with  large  numbers  of  them  mak- 
ing their  way  to  Tiananmen  via  underground 
passages  ("June  Four"  105).  With  the  People's 
Liberation  Army  bearing  down  on  Beijing  and 


the  possibility  of  a  violent  confrontation 
looming  near,  the  democratic  movement 
needed  a  rallying  point.   It  would  come  from 
the  scaffolds  of  the  Central  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Beijing. 

In  their  own  ways  the  students  of  the 
Central  Academy  had  been  voicing  their  criti- 
cisms of  the  government  since  early  in  the 
movement.   On  April  17,  art  students  had 
contributed  a  six-meter-high  oil  painting  to 
the  movement,  placing  it  in  front  of  the  huge 
picture  of  Mao,  symbolically  replacing  the 
memory  of  China's  history  with  their  hopes  for 
China's  future  (Simmie  and  Nixon  27).   On 
April  30,  the  Academy  had  held  a  photo  exhi- 
bition in  which  250  images  of  the  emerging 
student  movement  had  been  on  display. 
Shortly  after  the  exhibit  opened,  the  authori- 
ties selectively  removed  all  photographs  of 
police  beating  up  students  at  Xinhuamen  Gate 
("June  Four"  39).   In  the  early  stages  the  art 
students  of  the  Central  Academy  had  shown 
themselves  to  be  competent  in  the  "art"  of 
symbolic  protest,  but  when  they  erected  the 
"Goddess  of  Democracy"  on  May  30,  they  put 
a  very  important  contribution  to  the  move- 
ment on  display  to  the  world. 

The  "Goddess"  was  a  seven-meter-tall 
female  statue  made  of  styrofoam,  wood,  and 
plaster  of  paris.  The  woman  wore  a  white 
robe  with  hair  blowing  in  the  wind,  and  she 
held  a  torch  high  above  her  head  in  both 
hands  as  a  symbol  of  defiance  (Simmie  and 
Nixon  158).   The  statue  was  an  obvious  sym- 
bol of  American  democracy,  and  as  soon  as  it 
appeared  in  the  square,  it  was  swarmed  by 
onlookers  and  derided  by  the  Chinese  media 
as  an  outrage.   They  felt  that  the  "illegal  stat- 
ue" was  an  insult  to  the  Chinese  people,  as  it 
had  been  placed  in  the  most  hallowed  public 
meeting  space  in  China  (Simmie  and  Nixon 
160). 

The  public  attention  that  the  statue  generat- 
ed came  at  the  perfect  time  to  reenergize  the 
democratic  movement.  The  size  of  the 
encampment  on  the  square  had  been  dwin- 
dling, and  the  hunger  strike  was  in  danger  of 
fading  from  the  public  conscience.   However, 
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the  crowds  that  thronged  to  see  the  Goddess 
renewed  the  interest  of  sympathizers.   In  addi- 
tion, it  provided  a  rallying  point  for  the  stu- 
dent protesters,  helping  them  to  refocus  on 
the  goals  they  had  originally  set  out  to  accom- 
plish (Nan  108).   As  one  French  reporter  said 
when  he  first  saw  the  statue,  "It's  a  great  idea. 
The  student  movement  has  become  so  compli- 
cated.  What  it  needs  is  a  new  leader.  This  is 
the  perfect  symbol"  (Shen  312). 

The  citizens  of  Beijing  were  not  the  only 
people  to  take  notice  of  the  statue;  the  offi- 
cials of  the  CCP  were  fully  mindful  of  the 
defiant  statue  staring  at  them  through  their 
office  windows.   According  to  the  American 
author  Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  who  was  in 
Tiananmen  at  the  time,  "The  students'  place- 
ment of  the  statue  in  the  square  had  irritated 
the  authorities  more  than  any  other  of  their 
actions.   You  could  feel  their  outrage  in  every 
statement  made  about  it  on  TV  and  in  the 
papers"  (20). 

Sadly,  the  Goddess  of  Democracy's  greatest 
asset  was  also  its  greatest  flaw.   As  a  symbolic 
protest,  it  was  tragically  effective  in  that  it 
served  to  escalate  the  confrontations  between 
the  student-citizen  coalition  and  the  PLA. 
True,  it  had  reinvigorated  a  popular  move- 
ment, and  to  that  extent  it  was  a  successful 
form  of  protest.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
energy  it  generated  pushed  the  conflict  to  its 
violent  and  deadly  end.   When  they  erected 
the  statue,  the  students  pushed  the  CCP  as  far 
as  they  were  willing  to  go.   In  early  June  1989, 
the  government  of  China  decided  to  unleash 
the  ironically  named  People's  Liberation  Army 
on  its  own  people. 

On  June  2,  the  PLA  completely  surrounded 
the  city  with  about  two  hundred  thousand 
troops.  Confrontations  occurred  once  again 
between  soldiers  trying  to  get  to  Tiananmen 
Square  and  students  and  citizens  trying  to 
block  their  way.   Many  citizens  placed  obsta- 
cles such  as  large  steel  tubes  or  automobiles  in 
the  narrow  streets  to  prevent  the  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers  and  tanks  from  getting  through 
("June  Four"  133).  The  next  morning,  June  3, 
the  troops  forced  their  way  into  Beijing,  "pro- 


voking incidents  along  the  way  to  incite  peo- 
ple to  fight"  ("June  Four"  140).   At  noon 
troops  burst  into  Tiananmen  Square  using 
electric  clubs,  tear  gas,  and  rubber  bullets  to 
separate  and  disperse  the  crowd.   At  around 
two  o'clock,  approximately  ten  thousand 
troops  burst  forth  from  the  Xinhuamen  Gate, 
trying  to  hem  a  part  of  the  crowd  in. 
However,  the  crowd  soon  grew  to  about  a 
hundred  thousand  in  that  area  and  a  two-and- 
a-half-hour  standoff  ensued.  The  troops  with- 
drew when  the  civilians  began  throwing  rocks 
at  them,  though  they  were  not  retreating. 
They  were  regrouping  ("June  Four"  140). 

At  about  1:25  A.M.  in  the  Square,  about 
600  soldiers  in  four  or  five  columns  marched 
from  the  South  in  the  direction  of  The 
People's  Hall.  They  fired  their  automatic 
rifles  into  the  air,  moving  closer  and  closer  to 
the  huge  crowd  of  protesters.  At  2:00  A.M. 
the  "square  cleaning"  action  started.  The  col- 
umn encircled  the  protesters  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  leave  the  square  and  indiscriminately 
opened  fire  with  hollow  point  bullets, 
machine  guns,  and  tommy  guns  ("June  Four" 
143).   Among  the  "counter-revolutionary  riot- 
ers" gunned  down  was  a  nine-year-old  child 
who  received  nine  bullet  wounds.   A  child  of 
about  three  or  four  years  was  shot  seven  times, 
and  some  witnesses  said  they  saw  a  soldier 
slaughter  a  three-year-old  with  his  bayonet 
("June  Four"  148). 

On  the  streets,  soldiers  on  tanks  fired  their 
machine  guns  into  the  crowd  while  the  speak- 
ers of  propaganda  trucks  blared  messages  such 
as  "The  People's  Liberation  Army  loves  the 
capital"  and  "We  love  the  people  of  Beijing. 
Soldiers  and  people  are  one"  (Shen  324). 
Approximations  of  the  death  toll  vary  from 
the  government's  ridiculously  conservative 
estimate  of  two  hundred  thirty-six  to  some  for- 
eign estimates  of  up  to  three  thousand 
(Simmie  and  Nixon  198).   Whatever  the 
number,  on  the  morning  of  June  4  the  dead 
bodies  in  the  Square  were  so  numerous  that 
they  had  to  be  piled  up,  burned,  and  removed 
by  helicopters  ("June  Four"  145).   In  the  end, 
Mao's  famous  words  had  been  proven  true.   In 
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China,  at  least,  "All  power  comes  from  the 
barrel  of  a  gun." 

The  employment  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment put  an  effective  end  to  the  democratic 
movement  of  1989  and  silenced  all  govern- 
ment protests,  symbolic  or  otherwise.   Chinese 
citizens  are,  to  this  day,  forbidden  to  discuss 
the  massacre  in  public  forums  (Simmie  and 
Nixon  405),  and  whether  or  not  the  move- 
ment will  have  an  impact  on  the  future  of 
China  remains  to  be  seen.   To  that  extent  I 
would  say  that  symbolic  protest  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  the  long  term  because  it  failed  to 
achieve  its  desired  results,  democratic  reform 
in  the  Chinese  government.   However,  in  the 
short  term,  that  is,  within  the  protest  move- 
ment itself,  I  would  conclude  that  the  symbol- 
ic form  of  protest  was  a  highly  effective  protest 
technique.   It  served  as  a  surrogate  leader 
when  the  movement  was  drifting  away  from 
its  goals,  and  it  generated  interest  and  support 
when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  participants 
waned.   If  the  will  of  the  people  had  been  the 
deciding  factor  in  achieving  the  original  seven 
demands,  then  symbolic  protests  might  have 
had  greater  success.   However,  unfortunately 
for  the  students  and,  indeed,  for  China,  all  the 
promise  of  the  democratic  protests  was 
crushed  under  the  heavy  foot  of  the  PLA. 
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